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Athletics for City Girls. 
TAYLOR Bissett, M.D. 


By Mary 


Shows how girls shut up among | 


brick walls can maintain their health. 


The Need of Educated Men. By 

President DAvip STARR JORDAN. 

A word of stimulus and encourage- 

ment for all who are fearful about the 
future of society. 


Pithecoid Man. 

Professor E. 

Shows how the ‘‘ missing link” and 
his family probably looked. 


(Illustrated.) 
P. EVANS. 
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Studies of Childhood. IV. The Child’s 
Thoughts about Nature. By JAmMes 
SuLLy, M.A., LL.D. 


my ‘ ‘ | 
Contains very many quaint and cu- | 


rious ideas. 


BLEN, 


A novel lesson in political economy. 


OTHER ARTICLES: 
RESPONSIBILITY IN CRIME FROM THE 
MEDICAL STANDPOINT (illustrated) ; 
THE UNIVERSITY AS A SCIENTIFIC 
WORKSHOP; SHINTO, THE OLD Re- 
LIGION OF JAPAN; THE ANCIENT 
OUTLET OF LAKE MICHIGAN; THE 
CHEMISTRY OF SLEEP; THE GEOLO- 
GY OF NATURAL SCENERY; GEOLO- 
GIES AND DELUGES; SKETCH OF ZA- 
poc THompson (With Portrait). 
Epitror's TABLE; LITERARY NOTICES; 
PopuLAR MISCELLANY: NOTES. 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
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The Three Musketeers. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. An ¢édifion de 
(limited to 750 copies), with 250 Illustra- 
tions by Maurice Leloir. 
royal 8vo. 
signed cover, in box, $12.00. 


lise 


In two volumes, 


By arrangement with the French pubi'shers, Mesers D 
Appleton & Co. have se ‘ured the American rights for thts, 
the finest editi.n of Dumas’s immortal romance which 
The illustrations are carefully 


| printed from the original blocks, and this edit on there 
| fore bas an unapproachable distinction in point of pic 


torial quality. The translation has been scrupulously 


1894. 


‘D. Appleton & Co.'s 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Buckram, with specially de- | 


| tal the 


|} Remedies 


| revised, and every effort has been mate to present a | 





perfect edition of Dumas’s masterptece 


Popular Astronomy: 


| By 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HEA.- | 


VENS. By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Trans- 
lated from the French by J. ELLARD Gore, 
F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 28s Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $4.50. 


“M. Camille Flammarion is the mo t popular sctenti 
fie writer in France. Of the present work no fewer than 
one hundred thousand copies were sold la a few vears 
It was considered of such merit that the Montyon Prize 
of the French Academy was awarded toit The subject 
is treated ia a very popular style, and the work ts at the 
same time interesting and reliable. It should be found 
very useful by those who wish to acquire a good gene 
ral knowledge of astronomy without going too deeply 
into the sclerce.”—From Translator’s Preface. 


8vo. 


Life of Dean Buckland. 


The Life and Correspondence of William Buek- 
The Economic Theory of Woman’s| 
Dress. By Dr. THorsTein VrE- | 


land, D D., F.R.S., sometime Dean of West 
minster, twice President of the Theologi- 
eal Society, and first President of the Bri- 
tish Association. 

GORDON. 
Svo, 


By his Daughter, Mrs, 
With Portraits and Ilustrations 
Buckram, $3.50. 

The personal charm which invests this biogra; 
the great geologist enhances its interest for the ger 
reader, while bis relations to the discussions of reli 


ieton 


v of 


eral 


| and science adds a peculiar value to a notable bt “Taphy 


The Education of the Greek 
People, 


AND ITS INFLUENCE ON CIVILIZATION 
MAS Davipson. Vol. 2S, Internat 
Education Series. Cloth, $1.4 


* Tois work is not intended for scholars: 
but for that laree bods of teachers throughout the 
country woo are trying to do the r duty but are suffer 
ing from that want of enthusiasm which necessarily 
comes from beivg unable clearly to see the end and pur 
pese of their labors, or to invest any end with sublime 
impor:. I have sought to show them that the e.d of 


12mo 


their work is the redemption of humaniry, an essential | 


THE GOD IN THE CAR. 


part of that 1 rocess by which it is being gradually ele 
vated to moral freedom. and to sugwest to them the di 
rection in which they 
If [can make even a few of them fee! the c «nsecration 
that comes from single minded devotion to a great end, 
Ishall hold that this book bas accomplished its pur 
pose.” — Author's Preface 


For sale by ali booksellers. or will 


D. 


yal | 


rspecialists, | 


ought to turn their chief efforts. | 


By THo- | 


be sent by mail 
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Evolution and Ethics, and 
Other Essays. 


Tuomas H 


volume 


By Huxuey. The 


f the 


ninth (and last 

Collected Esaays 
Imo 

CONTENTS: Evolution and Ethice 

Evolution and Fthi mS 
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Songs of the Soil. 
FRANK | 
Fort 


Sranton., With a Preface by 


CHANDLER Harris. limo Cloth, 


gut top, uneut, $1.50 

“ The writings of no American poet have 
wide popularity are to measure 
the daily and weekly newspapers of the 
the interest akes 

~Oorre t 
itself 1 the irresist 
stonals and amateur give musi 
pooms. These manif 
confined to this eourtry 
Hes have setzed 
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spondence, or b n which betrays 
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l setting t 
not by anv means 
In Fneland the literary week 
Ipoa the poen mething new anid 
strikihx. The result of this is that the phenomenal 
popularity of Mr. Stanton’s verses in this country finds 
a hearty e n Great Rritain JORL ¢ LeR Hak 
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the 


stafior 


sas & 
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Maelcho. 


Emity Law tess, author of * Gra- 


Hurrish.” ete. Imo. Cloth, $1.50, 


Nothing that we have bad from thia suecessful author 
spirited, and rapid in movement 
al romance of Ireland in the 
It ts a story of action and incident 
tures and flashing swords, and the spi 
her are felt on every page 


has been so grap 
riillant histart 


enutury 


man ‘et 


LATES] recor ee « 


Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 


bl 
Each 12mo, paper, ) cents; cloth, $1.00 


AT THE GATE OF SA*IARIA, 


Liaw J 


A Novel By WiL- 


HN LOCKE 

a backzround of artist life in London and 
*ntal journers the author has placed the figure 
a ung girl, intense and ambitious, whose aspira 
ns and court-hips form the main thread of the story. 
sontras'ing types of men who are pl+ced beside 
» drawn with equal power, and the author's 
of expression increases as his tale moves on 

here is never a question of flagging interest 


Against 
Con 

ft 
th 


CHILDREN OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 
author of “A Yellow Aster.” 
ong work the author offers a striking study 
rood of teday. Her book does not rep 
but it's ratler an earnest 
true sources of woman's 


A Novel. By 


lorTa 


dvanced” opinion 
© potnt out the 
strength. 


A Nevel By A.THOoNY 
Horr, author of “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” ete 
This is the first novel that the author has written since 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” It is a story of the times 
fresh in motive, subtle in ite portrayal of character, 
and dramatic in its effects. The God in the Car will en 


* large the circle of this popular novelist’s readers. 


on recetpt of price by the publishers, 


APPLETON & CO., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CALIrorniA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. CASWELL, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
Wes END INSTITUTE, ®ghool for 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early appl ca- 


tion necess: 
Mrs. 8. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 





CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
MFRET SCHOOL.—A New Church 
School for Boys will be opened at Pomfret, Octo- 
ber 3. For all information, address 
Wits E. Peck, Head Master. 





roa RC Waterbury. 
MARGARE 7" S DIOCESAN 
oe and Day Te for Girls reopens Sept, 19, 
1894. The v. Francis T. Russell, D.D., tor. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmingt on, Franklin Street. 
HE MES. SES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1894. 


ILLino1s, Chicago, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
'HICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information. address 
PELE E. E. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
rs. F.D. BLAKE AND Mrs L. POLK 
CHAPMAN’S French and a Pa Bonrding and 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct 1, 1894 Students 
prepared for college. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 














MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 
ear. 


September 26. 32d y 
Mrs. H. P. enn, Principal. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 


tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss 8S. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
‘WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass. Institute of aar: is a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Facult 
Preparation also for College (with or Without Greek) 
and for business. 
Sens ant Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Bos' 
Bes TON UNI VER RSI TY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
Epmuxp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN Is the Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Con 
ONCORD HOME: SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
ate pared for college, scientific school, or business. 
All the advantages of ‘amil y life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMEs S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbur: 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for | 
boys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. acetone 
advantages for home and outdoor ~~ bovs 

F. B. ware, 8. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plym aria a 
R. KNAPP 'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 Boys. 27th 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head faster 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
OHN W. DALZELLT’S PRIVATE 
School for Sege —Prepares for College or Scientific 

School. Send for Catalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Che!ten Avenue. 
nd MARY LE. eon 2 RD- 
avd Day School —26th “AL, »ved” 
by B m awr College. The Bryn wore entran 2 exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
TSS COMEGY’S AND MISS BELL'S 
nglish, French, and German Boarding-School 
for youns adios reopens October 1. 
Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Established in 
1848. Opens September 26. 
RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
TSS MARY C. WHEELER'S PRE- 


paratory, Collegiate, and Art School reopens Octo- 
ber 2, 1894. Certificate admits to Brown University, 








Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Professors in 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limite? number of boarding pupils. 





k:ducational. 


Museum of Fine Arts 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic ag ©. wig th Principal instruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson, Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Pair ting), Mrs. William Stone ra- 
tive Design), B. L -_ —¥ 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cro’ ss (Perspective) . Puptis are 
—— the free use of. the galleries of the Museum. 

r circulars bg detailed information, address 

iss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR SLEIGHING EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; su ao cui- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. EXCURSIO SPE- 
CIALTY. Best references. Illustrated ponent sent 
on application. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New coe cottage dormitories, improved course 
rod stu best modern methods. For illustrated Cata- 
logue, address the Principal. 


RS. JOHN McGINNIS, Jr.,OF NEW 

York, has taken an apartment, No. 40 Ave. Vic- 

tor Hugo. Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advan there, 
and will arrange for some travel if Soules . Refer- 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 
ACADEMY 


RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE. N. Y. 


59TH YEAR Prepares thorougtly for Cemeee, the 
Government Academies, and Bus’ aoe sae on e. a < 
cer detailed at wapeinas: * by Secre 
BISBEE & AMEN, , . 


7. AGNES’ SCHOOL, Allow, N. Y« 

—Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern 
Languages and Music. Gymnasium; 34 teachers. Send 
for catalogue te Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal. 

















Teachers, etc. 


LGIERS.—AMERICAN PH VSICIAN, 

M.A., age 29, wintering in Algiers, seeks engage- 

ment either as tutor or to take charge of patient. Speaks 
French. References. 

Dr. WILLIAM Beam, Hotel Continental, Algiers, Africa, 


'ANSKRIT AND AVESTAN WORK- 


ing Libr: for sale at low prices. 
. sod RA F , Columbia College. 








7 UTOE® 7 FOR COLLEGE. 
G. H. MAYNADIER, A.M , 17 ae St., 


Cambridge, Mass. 





ARVARD—Tutoring for Admission.— 
H. H. BroGan, Ph.D., 858 Main St., Cambridge. 


YWARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street. Bostou 








School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 82 Church Street. Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Was ington, D. C.; 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. 





MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 

ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges Scbools, and Families, 

ly to 
—— Mrs M J. VounG-FULTON 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC y, Z 

211 Wabash Ave., Chicago.—We are in need of seve- 
ral Professors for college positions open at the holidays, 
and of teachers for high- — work. Correspondence 
solicited. C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.- Teachers seeking positions and those 
were a change at an increased salary should address 
GGLES t Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 

o37 vine Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


[ TNION SCHOOL BUREAU 
Sappies Sonshere for Schools and Colleges. 
rms parents of good schorls. 
KERR & ‘Hyresoox 2 West 14th St... New York 
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School Agencies. 


heal MERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
ney. Oldest and best known in the U. . 

Estal lished 1855. 8 East 14th S St., N.Y. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 

Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


ers’ Bureau. Miss GRACE Powers THOMAS, M’g’r, 
8 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


is valuable in proportion to its 
% ’ 
An Ag ENCY intuence. If it merely hears of 


vacancies and tells is something, but if 
you about them That it is asked to recom- 


mend a teacher and recom- : a a 
mends you, that is more Ours Recommends 
Cc 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Died. 


POWERS,—At Germantown, Pa., on Nov. 12, Anna, 
ounger daughter of John Emory and the late Emily 
wning Powers, aged 25 years. 
_Funeral private. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient aud Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc: 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of Werld’s 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


9 a ee ; 
Soule Photograph Co.. 334 Wash’n St., Boston 
wine Agencies: New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 
W. 23d St.; Chicago, M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave.; 
Philadelphia. J. E. McClees & Co., 1417 C hestnut St. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discriminating 
and personal guidance in the study of Literature. 
Its system, endorsed by leading literary men and 
women, gives each member freedom in the choice 
of subject, and furnishes for each subject original 
schedules prepared by specialists, who criticise pa- 
pers when desired. This direct personal assistance 
is peculiar to the ‘‘ Round Robin,” and is of great 
value in any study and in general reading. For 
particulars address 

Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for Self-Study or for ad in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHO 
SPANISH IN TWENTY Mado inky 12th ed. Cioth, $150. 
INGLESE EN VIENTE LEccIoNES. Sthed. Cloth, $2 00. 
AMPARO. Edition in Spanish and English, 75 cents; 
Spanish only, annotated in Engli-h, 4th ed , 50 cents. 
Ex INDIANO. 6th ed, Spanish and English, 50 cents; 
5th ed., Spanish, annotated in Englisn, 40 cents. 
DEPUES DF LA LivviA. 3d ed., annotated in Eng., 35 cts. 
VERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. All the Span. verbs, 40 cts. 
MopDELOs PaRAa CaRTAS. 13thed. 40 cents. 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5c_ for gy a of 
the largest stock of choice Spanisn Books in the 
beral discount to Dealers, Frofessors, and Colleges, 
Cortina School of Languages, 111 W. 34th |St.,N.Y. Y 


STUDENTS, 


























AUTHORS, 
SCIENTISTS. 


Bibliographic, literary, scientific, and technological 
work of al descriptions. Correspondents in a‘l uni 
versities and libraries of Europe and America. Re 
search and investi.at on conducted, binliographic ma- 
terial collected, transiations made, in all branches of 
literature, science, and technology. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHIC BUREAU, 


___ ATLANT TIC BUILD NG WASHINGTON, D.C. 


~ Lessons in the New Geography. 


By SPENCER TROTTER of Swarthmore Celleg >. 


These lessons aim to present the human and the ima 
ginative side of Geography. Tbe purpose is to pre 
sent an outline sketch, suggestive and stimulating. It 
is intended as a supplement to the regular work of the 
course. 


182 pages. Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


r CN Made and sold by the 

OL S Moravian Ladies’ Sew 
ne, 5 to ae Price, 33 

paid. 


ail, pre 
Apply to 107 Market Street. Bethiohecs, Pa. as 











PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO. 


Ready November 15th, J UST ISS U E D. 
EDWIN BOOTH. WHEN att Tur Woops are Greex. A Novel by 


Dr. S. Weir. Mitchell scond Exlition 12 with 
Recollections by his daughter, aera “4 " ' 
Edwina Booth Grossmann, with ii 
Mr. Booth’s Letters to Her and 


. Rees co ob : +. MO 
to His Friends. Tue Re! " F Qt eN AnNE By M | Ww 
Oliphant. Richly illustrated, oetawo, {4 
300 pages, «ctavo, with 10 Artotypes and other Illus- : Pal 
trations. Cloth, rough edges, gilt top, $3.00 ; Ac — Asta on a Broveus By Thomas G Allen 
JP, ane achtlede Richly Ulustrated, 12 
FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED BEFORE ISSUE. | Qs). =a alain , 


SECOND EDITION READY ON DAY OF ISSUE. | 





Tue Compete Works oF Apranam Linootn Filit 
A LIMITED EDITION, octavo, on Holland paper, | ed by his private secretaries, Messrs. Hay and Ni 
with extra illustrations, 100 copies only, numbered | lay. Two volumes, 1%) pages each The two. $ . 
and in a box, price, $12.50. 
EDITION DE LUXE, quarto, large paper (What Tux Movcnrains or Catirorsta. By John Wut 


man), with extra illustrations. 50 copies only, num 12mo, illustrated, > 
bered and in a box, price, $25.00 

Nearly all of both the limited editions subscribed 
for before issue; only a few remain 


Five Booxs oF Sone Ry Richart Wataon Wilder 
i2mo, illustrated, $1.) 





P'rit Matisic’ and OtrnHek Mon ses An exqui 

tip letters and personal recollections contained | Site litte book by George Wharton Edwants Seoond 
in this beautiful volume give a charming glimpse | E*lition. $1.25 

of the great actoras a husband and father. The 


: ; 2 WriTIxG To Rosina. A velette by William H 
letters printed in the October Century, taken from Bishop. Dainty binding. Second Editi 31 a 
this book, excited universal interest The Outl ok i : ; 
said: ‘‘) hese letters demonstrate that an actor may Roger Wirittams The Pioneer of Religious Liber 
be not only a person of high moral ideas, but also of | ty. By OscarS Straus $1.2 
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& Co.s NEw Books. 





PROF. EMERSON’'S NEW WORK. 


History of the English Language. 


By OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cornell University. 12mo, $1.25, net. 


“In respect both of scholarship and of exposition, this volume is entitled to high praise It unquestionably justifies the claim put forward in the Preface, 
that it embodies the results, so far as they are generally accepted, of the latest investigations in English philology, and we add that, for lucidity and attractive- 


ness of treatment, it has seldom been surpassed. 


“ There is no part of this book which cannot ‘be read with pleasure as well as profit.’’—The Sun. 





Dean Hole's New Book. 


More Memories. 
BEING THOUGHTS ABOUT ENGLAND SPOKEN IN AMERICA. 
By the Very Rev. 8. Reynotps Hore, Dean of Rochester, author of ‘‘The 
Memories of Dean Hole," ‘* Reveries.”’ *‘ A Book About Roses,” etc. With 
two Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2 25 


Sir Fohn Lubbock’s New Book, 
The Use of Life. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Jonny Lupsock, Bart.. M P., F.R.S ,D C.L, LL.D., author 
of ‘The Beauties of Nature,” ‘‘The Pleasures of Life,” etc., etc, Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

‘The thread on which are strung such pearls of quotation and such sg 
stones of reflection as these is well wort having, and of its kind we know no 
better gift for a young man or a young woman in the gift season that is ap- 
proaching.’’—London Daily Chronicle. 








Fust Ready. By the Editor of ‘ Boswell.” 


Harvard College by an Oxonian. 


By Georce Brrxeeck Hit, D.C.L , Pembroke College, Oxford, editor of ‘‘ Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson,”’ author of ‘‘ Writers and Readers,” etc. With 
Illustrations and Frontispiece Portrait of President Eliot. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2 25. 





Edited by Prof. George E. Woodberry. 
Selections from the Poems of Aubrey De Vere. 


Edited, with a Preface, by Georce E. Wcopserry, Professor of Literature, 
Columbia College. 12mo, gilt top, uniform with ‘‘ Ballads and Barrack- 
room Ballads,” ** The Poems of William Watson,” ete., $1.25. 


NEW COMPLETE EDITION. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


New and Complete Edition of the Works of RoBERT BROWNING, in nine volumes, crown 8vo. In addition to the matter heretofore included in 
the sixteen-volume edition, this contains ‘‘Asolando,” together with Historical Notes to the Poems, making a Complete Definitive Edition 
of the poet's works. Cloth, gilt top. Price, each volume, $2.25. The set, 9 vols., in box, $20.00. 





CANON FARRAR S NEW BOOK. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRESENTED IN ART. 


By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S, Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, author of ‘The Life of Christ,” ‘Seekers After God,” etc. 
With numerous Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. S8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, $6.00. 
“The volume is superbly and most liberally illustrated with one hundred and sixty so ag in the text aud twenty-three full-page plates.*°—The Beacon. 


* There is a breadth of culture in this book which shows the author to the best advantage. . 


Christmas season." Boston Herald. 


. It is destined to be a favorite volume in the approaching 





George Romney and His Art. 
By Htipa GamM.uy, author of ‘‘ Emma, Lady Hamilton ** With Photogravures, 
Collotype, and other Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.50. 


An Imaged World. 


Poems in Prose. By Epwarp Garnett. With five Drawings by WiLLiam Hype. 


Small 4to, ornamental linen, gilt, $2.00. 


NEW BOOK BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY AND OTHER HISTORICAL PIECES. 


By FREDERIC HaRRIsoN, author of ‘‘ The Choice of Books,” etc. Large 12mo, gilt top, $2.25. 





A New and Interesting Volume of Lectures on Evolution, 
Lectures on Darwinism. 
By the late ArTHUR MILNEs Marsuatt, Lecturer in Biology at Queen's College, 


Second Edition Now Ready. 
Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. 
THE FUNDAMENTAL INSCITUTIONS. 


Manchester, and author of “ Biological Lectures and Addresses.’’ Edited by | By the late W. Ropgrtson Smitu, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition, Revised and 


C F. Marsnatt, MD. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $2 25. 


Enlarged by the Author. 8vo. cloth. £4.00, net. 





NEW FAIRY STORIES FROM INDIA. 


TALES OF THE PUNJAB, 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. L. KIPLING. 


TOLD BY THE PEOPLE. 


By Mrs. STEEL, author of ‘* The Flower of Forgiveness, and Other Stories,”’‘‘ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” etc. Illustrated by JoHn LocKwoop 
KIPLING, author of ‘‘ Man and Beast in India.” Crown 8vo, gilt, $2.00. ' 





«‘ Nature.”’ 
A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. Price, 15 cents. Yearly Subscrip- 
tion, $6 00, 


*,* “ Nature"? for November Ist begins Volume 51, and contains an Intro- 
ductory Article by the Rt. Hon. T. H. Huxury. entitled * PAST AND PRE- 
SENT.” : 


Sust Published in the Popular ‘Cranford Series.” Illustrated by 


Richard Heighway. F 
The Fables of A=sop. Selected. é 


Told anew and their History traced, by JosepH Jacogs, with about 300 Illustra- 


tions by RicHarp He:aHway. Crown 8vo, gilt, or edges uncut, $2 00. 


*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited, super-royal 8vo, printed on hand made 
‘paper, bound in buckram. Just Ready. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1894. 


The Week. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND gave a character- 
istic exhibition of the courageous plain- 
speaking which has been the chief. cause 
of his popularity, at Philade!phia on Mon- 
day, when he took occasion, at the launch- 
ing of the new steamship of the American 
Line, to make a vigorous attack upon our 
absurd navigation laws. The great steam- 
ship about which all the newspapers are 
hurrahing would never have been built 
had not those laws been modified. The 
President reminded his hearers of that 
fact, and advised them to couple their re 
joicings over the great event with a deter 
mination to do away with the laws entire 
ly, and thus “set free American mechani- 
cal industry and excite American enter 
prise.” We commend to all disciples of 
good Americanism the following passage 
from his speech: 





*T am not able to see why Americans own- 
ing ships, navigated by Americans and carry- 
ing American cargoes, should in any case be 
driven to the protection of a foreign flag; and 
it seems to me that the stars and stripes enter- 
ing a port of the United States and spread over 
Americans and American property should 
never be frowned upon and repelled by 
American officials acting under the man- 
date of our navigation laws. In the interest 
of a revival of American commerce, so much 
needed, and for the honor of our flag, so dear 
to us all, Iam willing that the defence of our 
Government and flag shall be accorded to all 
ships of American ownership, wherever built. 
Muke our flag a more familiar sight in the 
ocean-carrying trade, and thus remind our 
citizens that a large share of the carrying trade 
of the world is due them, and we need have no 
fear that our shipbuilders, under laws giving 
them a fair chance, will suffer from foreign 
competition.” 


This heretical deliverance seems to have 
been well received in the very innermost 
sanctuary of protection. The Philadel- 
phia Ledger praises the President’s cou- 
rage, and the Philadelphia Press says 
that his speech was “‘in the main judi- 
cious and appropriate,’ though ‘in one 
or two sentences he furtively and guarded- 
ly suggested his peculiar view of the path- 
way to enlarged commerce.’”’ It would be 
interesting to know what the Press would 
regard as an open and unguarded sugges- 
tion of that view. 





The overwhelming defeat of Hill is the 
political death and burial of the worst man 
in American politics. His ghost will flit 
in and out of the Senate for the next two 
years, but his power for mischief is ended. 
For the first time in his career, he stood 
solely upon his own character and record, 
and secured a verdict from the people 
which was not complicated with any other 
issue. He first came into prominence in 
1882, swept into the Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship, as Cleveland's associate, by a ** tidal 
wave” which he had done nothing to cre 
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ate. He secured his first election as Gov 

ernor in 1885 through the refusal of the 
Blaine Republicans to support his opponent 
and so let a Republican carry the State 
which their favorite had lost. At his se 
cond election as Governor, in 1888, he 
was able to trade a presidency for a 
governorship, and also to mass the Re 
publican as well as the Democratic liquor 
vote on his side through Warner Miller's 
championship of high-license. Fortune 
again came to his rescue in 1890, when 
the political revolution precipitated by 
Reed and MeKinley enabled the Demo 
crats of New York to carry the Legisla 
ture for the first time in eight years and 
send him to the Senate. This year, for 
the first time in his experience, he neither 
was helped by Republican treachery, nor 
had anything to trade, nor could float on a 
Democratic tide strong enough to carry 
everything before it. David B. Hill him 
self was the sole issue, and he is beaten 
by a majority so overwhelming that he 
may be dismissed from further considera 
tion as a leader. 





Having overwhelmed Democratic ras 
als and bosses, the Republicans now have 
on their hands the job, just as imperative 
and éven harder, of attending to their 
own rascals and bosses. It was inevitable, 
but it is none the less ominous, that the 
offensive and repudiated Republican 
bosses and intriguers of other days should 
now step promptly to the front. Keifer is 
out for the Ohio governorship, and Davis 
has already opened headquarters in Chi- 
“ago to make a fight for the Illinois 
senatorship. Worst of all is the way 
Republican legislators and candidates for 
office in this State are hastening to pros 
trate themselves by the score at the feet 
of Boss Platt. He has begun to give out 
interviews with himself, in which he as- 
sumes that Mayor-elect Strong and Gov- 
ernor-elect Morton are to be simply his 
disbursing agents in the matter of pa- 
tronage. Those gentlemen and the party 
must quickly decide whether they will 
themselves shake off this man, who is so 
coolly preparing to mount and ride them, 
or will leave it for outraged voters, two 
years hence, to strike down a Republican 
boss and corrupt ring, as they have this 
year brought low a Democratic boss and 
corrupt ring. It is a great piece of luck 
that the 7r‘hune is now against Platt. 





When the Legislature assembled last Ja- 
nuary, Platt was a ‘** power,”* because Tam- 
many was willing to pay him almost any 
price if he would prevent the Legislature 
from instigating a thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion of Tammany government. He did his 
utmost to prevent any investigation what 
ever, but public clamor became so impe 
rious that he was obliged to ** pander "’ toit 


so far as to allow an inquiry into the Police 
Department to be started. He tried to 
make this as harmless to Tammany as pos 
sible by putting a Rochester lawyer in 
charge of it, and it was quit irmiless ut 

til Mr. Gotf appeared in the court-room and 
took matters into his own hands. Even 
after the investigation had become serious, 
he still refused to allow it to be made gene 


ral, the resolution as finally extended for 
bidding any inquiry outside departments 
connected with the police. 


Tammany rewarded Platt for this ser 


Vice in time of great distress by giving him 
two ‘places’? on the Police Board. It will 
be remembered that he kept those places 
open by preventing the Leyislature from 
passing a single- headed police bi In his 
opposition to that bill, Platt had the 
zealous aid of the 7 . but he was 
dastardly enough, after he had got his two 


Republicans appointed to the Police Board 
by Mayor Gilroy, to turn about and order 
them to take away from the 7 

the $20,000 © plum "of election advertising 
and give it to the /’ress. His use of the 
Legislature was extremely valuable to Cro 
ker, for if there had been a sweeping in 
vestigation ordered, Croker might have 
been involved, with other suddenly rich 
Tammany chiefs, and might have had to 
take the stand to explain where he got 
his money. If that had happened, Cro 
ker might not now be in a_ position 
to be talking complacently with news 
paper reporters about the cause of the 
Tammany defeat. Of course Platt sacri- 
ficed his party’s character and prospects 
when he made this bargain with Tam- 
many, but that is the kind of politics he 
most delights to practise. If he could have 
had his way entirely, the revelations which 
Mr. Goff has made would never have 
been permitted. Instead of destroying 
Tammany, he would have spared it for 
**dealing’’ purposes. He has been over- 
ruled in this, and his occupation is com- 
pletely gone. Sending out interviews with 
himself to the press for publication will 
not restore his lost power, neither will it 
save his two members of the Police Board. 
They must “ go,”’ with the regular Tam- 
many incumbents. 





We are glad that the Committee of Se 
venty is going to maintain its organiza- 
tion and continue its work until the mu- 
nicipal service is rid of all the Tammany 
unspeakables. The plan of action agreed 
upon by the Committee is an admira- 
ble one. It simply constitutes that body 
a vigilance committee to codperate with 
the new mayor in securing good gov 
ernment for the city, in removing from of 
fice and punishing such public servants 








as have proved inefficient and unfaithful, 
and in framing and securing the passage by 
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the Legislature of such laws as will estab- 
lish good government on a lasting founda- 
tion. Codperation of this kind will be of 
great service to the mayor, giving him not 
merely advice and aid, but moral support 
against ‘‘ influence’ and ‘“ pressure ”’ of 
the kind which is always exerted for parti- 
san purposes and against the public in- 
terest. Mayor Strong’s great work is to 
enable the people of the city to take their 
municipal government into their own 
hands, and it is both fitting and necessary 
that in this task he should have the aid of 
those representatives of the people through 
whose efforts he was elected to office. 
There is an enormous mass of work to be 
done, and no man has the strength to do 
it all alone, Tammany incompetents and 
rascals swarm in all branches of the city 
service, and to root them all out is a job 
of such herculean proportions that the de- 
cent people of the city should combine for 
its accomplishment. 





The commanding position of the watch- 
ers in the service of the Good Govern- 
ment clubs, and the behavior of the 
police, were two significant vhases of the 
recent election in this city. A-.year ago, 
anti-Tammany watchers were annoyed 
and ill-treated in every way, and found 
their ‘worst discouragement in the very 
officers who were detailed to the polls 
ostensibly to enforce order and fair 
play. On November 6 all was changed, 
and election day, beginning with a fairer 
registration than usual, saw a more care- 
fully scrutinized vote and count than ever 
before. The disposition to cheat and to 
intimidate was not absent; but in place of 
a universal zeal for cheating, insolently or 
jocularly as it pleased the inspector’s hu- 
mor, but always openly, there. remained 
only a certain exercise of low cunning, 
and of the intimidation which black looks 
and bad language can effect. Neither 
weapon availed much against the ad- 
mirably organized corps of watchers 
of the Good Government clubs, whose 
familiarity with the complicated provi- 
sions of the ballot act made them more 
than a match for any district tout; and 
whose dignified assertion of their rights 
(which their pocket-manual always enabled 
them to reinforce with legal authority), 
quiet manners, tact, and good humor, 
completely prevailed over the ignorant and 
profane politicians who tried to overawe 
them. In many instances the inspectors, 
appreciating their fairness and better in- 
formation, even appealed to them to solve 
difficult questions, or to assist them in 
making up the tedious and complicated 
count. 





The transformation of the police was no 
less striking. In the old days the officer 
in charge of a polling-place was ex officio 
the head devil of all. It was he who 
shouldered out the too inquisitive watcher, 
or “ran him in” if necessary; and who, 
even if he committed no overt act against 
him, was sure to repel, with every impli- 





cation of menace, an appeal to enforce the 
law. On November 6, however, the return- 
ing watchers came in to headquarters, 
each reporting, as a matter of surprising 
fortune, the civility, efficiency, and impar- 
tiality of the patrolmen at his polling- 
place; each still more astonished to learn 
that this had been the uniform attitude 
during the day of the police throughout the 
city. Indeed, their behavior was so uni- 
formly excellent that one must go further 
than the superintendent’s orders to account 
for it, and must regard it as an evidence of 
the eagerness with which the rank and file 
of the force weleomed the chance to show 
that they felt and resented the disgrace 
brought upon them all, even to the man- 
liest of them, by their blackmailing supe- 
riors. 





The adoption of the new Constitution 
gives this State at one stroke so long a list 
of beneficent reforms that such good for- 
tune seems incredible. The greatest sin- 
gle gain is the separation of municipal 
from State elections, so that, beginning 
with 1896, State officials will be chosen in 
the even-numbered years and city officials 
in the odd-numbered years. Most impor- 
tant also is the prohibition of pool-selling, 
book-making, and other forms of gam- 
bling, as well as lotteries. Another sec- 


tion of the first consequence is_ that , 


which prohibits the use of public money 
in aid of sectarian schools. Radical 
changes are made in the judicial system, 
designed to effect the more prompt and 
certain administration of the laws. The 
long-standing abuse of the naturalization 
laws is abolished by a requirement that an 
alien must be a citizen for ninety days be- 
fore voting, instead of ten, which will 
effectually stop the rush for papers just 
before election. Not only is the issue of 
passes and franks by railroad, telegraph, 
or telephone companies to public officers 
forbidden, but the offending official ‘‘shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall forfeit his office at the suit of 
the attorney-general.’? Other reforms in- 
elude the requirement that civil-service 
reform principles shall be followed, the 
prohibition of ‘riders’? on appropriation 
bills, and the requirement that legislative 
bills shall be printed for three days before 
passage; the preservation of the State 
forests; the abolition of the old rule that 
no more than $5,000 damages shall be re- 
coverable in case of death by accident; be- 
sides many minor changes of advantage. 
To offset these numerous and great gains 
is the provision forbidding contract labor 
in prison, which does not go into effect un- 
til 1897, and which public sentiment must 
be educated to get out of the Constitution, 





The vote on the constitutional amend- 
ments, as is always the case, fell far short 
of the vote for State officers. The propor- 
tion of men who expressed themselves 
either way was small in this city, where 
not only did many ignorant voters refuse 
to use such ballots, but the number of 





ballots to be handled was swollen by the 
submission of the consolidation and rapid- 
transit questions. Apparently there were 
only about half as many votes here on 
the amendments as for Governor. There 
are curious variations throughout the 
state. Franklin County, for example, 
cast 7,610 votes for Governor, but only 
2,863—or little more than a third as many 
—on the new Constitution. Saratoga 
County, on the other hand, cast 13,017 
votes on Governor, and 9,119—or more 
than two-thirds the number—on one of 
the constitutional questions. As a rule, 
the Democrats in the interior seem to have 
voted more generally against all of the 
propositions than the Republicans for 
them, and not one would have been car- 
ried except for the tremendous Republi- 
can majority. 





The defeat of Chairman Wilson in the 
recent election is another example of the 
irony of fate, of which political life has so 
many examples. He is one of the few 
menin public life who have always com- 
manded the. respect of political opponents. 
and not seldom their sympathy as well. 
His career has been marked in the highest 
degree by zeal for the public welfare, in 
promoting which he has always used fair 
means. Nobody can say that he has ever 
struck a foul blow, or taken an unfair ad- 
vantage, or used his position to wrong an 
adversary. Added to high moral quali- 
ties everybody acknowledges that he 
brought to the work which fell to his 
lot in Congress consummate ability and 
an industry which never flagged while 
his health lasted. Probably a retirement 
from Congress for a period will be benefi- 
cial to him by giving him opportunity for 
physical recuperation, which he could not 
otherwise gain. It would be a misfortune 
to the country if such a man were to be 
permanently removed from public life. He 
is another illustration of the injury inflict- 
ed on the State by compelling representa- 
tives to reside in the district. 





It is but just to say that the Repub- 
licans have accepted their great victory in 
an excellent spirit. Some of the iittle fel- 
lows bark away, of course, about the in- 
stant restoration of McKinley duties, and 
there is some talk about the protectionist 
champion’s being the ‘ logical candidate’’ 
in 1896; but, for the most part, the Repub- 
lican interpretation of the elections is that 
they gave a verdict in favor of good gov- 
ernment and strict party responsibility, and 
against machine politics, whether in city, 
State, or nation. There is no great eager- 
ness for the meeting of the new Congress, 
as there would be if it were thought possi- 
ble or wise for it to do anything in particu- 
lar with the tariff. In fact, the shrewder 
Republican leaders are displaying no little 
equanimity over the fact that they will 
not have to formulate any policy for more 
than a year. The vicissitudes of the past 
six years have taught them to walk softly 
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before the people, and not to run _ be- 
fore they are sent. Republican leadership 
and party discipline appeared to great 
advantage in 1889-90, in everything except 
making an egregious mistake as to what 
the country wanted or would stand. That 
leadership and discipline will doubtless 
prove as effective in the next Congress, 
and, unless the bitter fruits of experience 
have been tasted in vain, far wiser, far 
more sensitive to public opinion. 





Small politicians and petty political 
tricks look smaller than ever when caught 
in front of such monumentai political 
demonstrations as that of Tuesday week. 
Think of Secretary Carlisle applying his 
giant intellect for four weeks to the 
question of Mr. Morton’s coachman, in 
the hope of making a vote or two for 
Hill, and then imagine him getting word 
of Morton’s 157,000 plurality! Think of 
Mr. Grace and Mr. Coudert turning such 
exceedingly sharp corners in order to be 
‘regular Democrats,’”? and then finding 
out that they were simply identifying 
themselves with the regularly smashed. 
Burke said that such ‘little arts and de- 
vices’’ were not to be wholly condemned, on 
the ground that ‘‘ they diffuse occasional 
gayety over the severe brow of moral free 
dom.” This is the only consolation we 
can offer so merry a wit as Mr. Coudert. 
The extraordinary amount of occasional 
gayety he now encounters will go far to 
make up for the severe brows he saw on 
all sides before the election. 





The Republican newspapers of Kansas 
are entirely frank in saying that the vic- 
tory of their party in that State does not 
mean an endorsement of McKinleyism. 
“It was not the silver question, nor 
tariff,’? says the Topeka Capital, ‘‘ that 
won the election for the Republicans. It 
was the imbecile, corrupt, and dangerous 
State administration of L. D. Lewelling.” 
The Capital makes an interesting review 
of the Populist movement in Kansas, which 
it says ‘“‘was epidemic in character and par- 
took more or less of dementia.’? Men who 
had always been sensible citizens lost the 
convictions of a lifetime as to the proper 
functions and powers of the Government, 
and accepted ‘*‘ the socialistic idea that it 
was a part of the duty of the Government 
to provide the citizen a home and pay his 
debts by manufacturing an irredeemable 
currency and loaning it to the citizen.” 
It was the dream of ‘‘cheap*’ money at 1 
or 2 per cent. interest which, in the Capi- 
tal’s opinion, has kept the Populist party 
alive longer than such rattle-brained or- 
ganizations usually live, but it seems at 
last to be thoroughly done for. 





The recovery of Wisconsin by the Re- 
publicans ends one of the most curious 
episodes in our politics. The State is 
normally Republican, but the Democrats 
carried it in 1890 and 1892, not only choos 





ing the Governor in each year and Presi 
dential electors in the latter, but also 
securing both of the United States Sen 
ators; and all this not on any national 
issue between the parties, but by virtue 
of a local question which was needlessly 
raised. It was the passage of the *‘Bennett 
law’ which precipitated the overturn of 
1890, and it was the residuum of this force 
which retained the State in the Democratic 
column two years later. The law was de 
signed only to secure the teaching of Eng 
lish in all public schools, but it was so 
framed that it enabled the Democrats to 
arouse the hostility of the large Lutheran 
element, which had been almost solidly 
Republican, against their old party as_re- 
sponsible for what was declared to be an 
attempt to interfere with their control of 
the education of their children. As the 
Democrats had made no opposition in the 
Legislature to the passage of the law, 
which indeed attracted but little at 
tention at the time, there was much 
demagogism in their subsequent course, 
but it proved effectual. The most aggra 
vating feature of the business to the Re 
publicans is the fact that the whole ‘‘fuss’ 
over the school issue was utterly unneces 


, 


sary. The obnoxious law was subsequent 
ly repealed with their consent, and nobody 
now pretends that there is the slightest 
danger that the English language cannot 
predominate without the help of any 
statute. 





The Atlanta Constitution says now that 
it objects to the Baltimore plan of cur 
rency reform because it makes the Govern 
ment responsible for the banknotes. Its 
first objection was that the notes would 
not be as safe as Government notes. We 
pointed out that the Government's guar 
antee added to the bank’s guarantee ought 
to make them better rather than worse 
than greenbacks. The Constitution now 
says: 

**The Government of the United States has 
no more business to lend its credit to the bank 
ers than it had to lend its credit to the farmers. 
The bank scheme is as populistic a 
treasury scheme, and both are und 
and dangerous.” 





That has a very plausible sound, but there 
is no substance in it whatever. When the 
national banking system was founded, the 
framers of the law said: ‘The first requi 
site of a perfect currency system is per- 
fect confidence in the notes. We will 
give this perfect confidence by means 
of a Government guarantee, and then we 
will take steps so that the Government 
shall never lose anything by it."". That is 
the law now. The Government does not 
undertake merely to apply the proceeds of 
the security bonds to the redemption of 
the notes of a failed bank. It redeems 
them on presentation. In a conceivable 
case the bonds might not sell for 
the full amount of the outstanding 
notes. Nevertheless the Government's 
promise to redeem them has been given, 
and is just as sacred as its promise to re 
deem greenbacks. 





As regards the new loan of 260.000.0080, 
all good citizens will sustain the efforts of 
the public authorities to uphold the pub 
lic credit. The blame (if there be any 
rests on Congress for withholding suitable 
and necessary powers from the Treasury 
Department. We hope that the Sher 
man amendment, or something like it, 
may be enacted at the coming short 
session. If it is not done, then when 
ever, in the opinion of the executive, 
the gold reserve is too low, there will be a 
ten-year loan, and the interest on it will 
be equal to one-half of the principal, and 
there will be no way to escape the interest 
charge except by buying back the bonds 
in the open market at such premium as the 
holders may require. This, of course, 
would be a losing game, vet it was much 
practised during the decade ISSO-1890 in 
buying up the 4! and 4 per cents, there 
being no other way to dispose of the Gov 
ernment’s surplus. There are about &28, 
000,000 of extended 2 percents outstanding 
which are redeemable at any time. They 
sell at about 9 in the market. When th: 


Treasury again has a surplus of income, 
as it probably will have next vear, it wil 
probably find these the most available 
securities to extinguish; but its situation 
then will be like that of a man borrowing 
money at 3 per cent. ino onder to pay 


a debt which is drawing only 2 per 
cent. The Pacifie railroad 6's matur 

at irregular periods up to 1808 These 
amount to @4.023,512 in the agwrecate, 
and will furnish an outlet for that amount 





of surplus revenue, unless the railroads 
themselves furnish the money. 

The capture of Port Arthur by the Ja 
panese promises the speedy close of the 
war. Itis more important, however, as a 
sign of the inability of the Chinese to 
tight than as the loss of a great fortress 
and arsenal. If there was any power of 
resistance left in them, they would have 
displayed it in defending this stronghold. 
In fact, the success of the Japanese shows 
that China is at the mercy’ of any con 
queror who chooses to invade her, and that 
the oldest political organization in the 
world is on the point of breaking up. 
It probably owes its long duration to 
its isolation. The changed condition of 
modern society to which the Japanese 
have adapted themselves in a_ won- 
derful way, finds the Chinese unready 
and incapable, and the result will proba- 
bly be now the commencement of the pro- 
cess of partition through which so much 
of the old Oriental world has passed into 
Western hands. India has gone to Eng- 
land, Central Asia to Russia, Persia exists 
only in name, and Turkey is kept alive 
by the jealousy of the great Powers. China 
has led a precarious existence for years, 
owing to the enormous number of Euro 
pean and Western speculators who want 
to ‘‘ develop her resources,’’ and they will 
get at her eventually; but nobody supposed 
that Japan would put in the entering 
wedge. 
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PARTIES DEFEATING THEMSELVES, 
We have now had in succession two na- 
tional elections in which first one party 
and then the other was defeated by a tre- 
mendous majority. In 1892 the Repub- 
licans, although in possession of the Ad- 
ministration, secured only 145, or less than 
one-third, of the 444 electoral votes for 
President; and but 127, or barely more 
than one-third, of the 356 members of the 
House of Representatives. In 1894 the 
Democrats, although in possession of the 
Administration, have elected only about 
100, or less than one-third of the House. 

The most significant thing about these 
extraordinary results is the fact that in 
each election it was the doings of the party 
in power which defeated it, through 
the refusal -of its members to go to 
the polls and continue it in power. What 
elected Cleveland in 1892 was not the 
fact that former Republicans in great 
numbers went to his support, but that 
they would not sustain Harrison. What 
has given the Republicans this week more 
than two-thirds of the next House, instead 
of barely one-third, is not a great rush of 
Democrats to the Republican side, but 
their refusal to vote for Democratic candi- 
dates. 

When the returns of the last Presiden- 
tial election came to be analyzed, it was 
found that, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Republican party, both in im- 
portant States.and in the whole country, 
it had, despite the increase of population, 
lost heavily as compared with the election 
four years before, while the Democratic re- 
mained almost stationary. Harrison’s own 
State had polled 232,164 Republican votes 
in 1880, 238,463 in 1884, and 263,361 in 
1888, but it returned only 255,615 in 
1892; while Cleveland had 261,013 in 
1888 and 262,740 in 1892—giving him 
the State in the latter year by 7,125 
plurality on substantially the same vote 
as had lost it to him by 2,348 in 1888. 
New York gave the Republican candi- 
date 555,544 votes in 1880, 562,005 in 
1884, and 650,338 in 1888, but only 609,350 
in 1892, while Cleveland, with no larger 
increase of the Democratic vote than from 
635,965 to 654,868, was transformed from a 
loser by 14,373 plurality to a winner by 
45,518. Ohio gave Garfield 375,048 votes, 
Blaine 400,082, and Harrison at his first 
election 416,054, but for reélection only 
405,187, while Cleveland, polling 396,455 in 
1888, was beaten by 19,599, and in 1892, 
with an increase of his vote to only 404,115, 
came within 1,073 of carrying the State. 
Republican losses were far heavier in 
States further West, so that in the whole 
country Harrison’s vote sank from 5,440,- 
708 to 5,175,202, while Cleveland’s rose 
only from 5,536,242 to 5,554,296. 

It was not more Democrats at the polls 
that gave Cleveland his great majorities in 
1892 as compared with 1888, but fewer Re- 
publicans. In like manner it is already 
clear that what has given the Republicans 
a two-thirds majority in the next House is 
not any swelling of the Republican vote, 
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the Democrats. What the voters will do 


but only the shrinking of the Democratic 
vote. Leaving out of consideration New 
York,with its exceptional conditions arising 
from the Democratic revolt against Hill 
and Tammany, take Massachusetts and 
Ohio as States fairly typical of public sen- 
timent on the seaboard and in the inte- 
rior. Lacking the few votes of one small 
fishing town, the total for the former State 
in the last two elections is as follows: 





Rep. 
Rep. Dem. majority. 
1893..... 192,613 156,916 35,697 
1894..... 188,101 123.940 64,161 


The Republican majority has been in- 
creased almost 30,000, but the Republican 
vote on November 6 was about 4,500 short of 
last year’s. In other words,the Republican 
gains are entirely due to Democratic ab- 
sentees. The Ohio returns are not yet 
complete, but the Columbus correspond- 
ent of the New York 7ribune estimates 
that the Republican vote was at least 30,- 
000 smaller than last year, so that the in- 
crease of more than 50,000 in the Re- 
publican majority is due to the fact 
that a far greater number of Demo- 
crats—probably 80,000—would not go to 
the polls. The same state of things ex- 
isted in the strongly Democratic State 
of Missouri. The defeat of ‘‘ Silver-Dollar ”’ 
Bland was caused, not by recruits to the 
Republican army, but by deserters from 
the Democratic—1,000 such in the one 
county of Callaway, polling 3,620 for 
Cleveland in 1892. 

It is thus clear that last week, as two 
years ago last week, the party in power 
defeated itself by behavior which its 
own voters would not endorse. The Re- 
publicans carried the country in 1888 
by promising a fair revision of the tariff 
in the interest of protection. Instead they 
gave the country McKinleyism. The re- 
sult was that Republicans by tens of 
thousands who had voted for Harrison in 
1888 would not vote for him, and did not 
vote for anybody, in 1892. The Democrats 
two years ago demanded the ‘speedy 
repeal’? of the silver-purchase act, and 
promised a straightforward low-tariff mea- 
sure. Instead, it took nearly three months 
to repeal the Sherman act, and then almost 
half of the Democrats in the Senate voted 
against redeeming the pledge, so that re- 
peal was carried over the Democrats and 
Populists only by the large majority of Re- 
publicans on the right side. Nearly nine 
months more were occupied in getting a 
tariff bill of any sort through Congress, 
and then it was a measure so far short of 
what had been pledged that the Demo- 
cratic President was unwilling to give it 
his signature. Democrats were disgusted 
with the record of their party this year, as 
Republicans with the record of their party 
two years ago; and they showed their dis- 
gust in the same way—not by voting for 
the opposition, but by not voting for any- 
body. 

The lesson of these two elections ought 
not to be mistaken by the victorious party. 
The country has not declared for the Re- 
publicans; it has simply declared against 
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two years hence depends upon the deve- 
lopments of the next two years. If the 
Republicans are to win in 1896, they must 
show between now and then that they de- 
serve to win. Party ties no longer bind 
members of either political organiza- 
tion to its support unless they are con- 
vinced that it ought to be supported. A 
more fortunate state of things for the 
country could not be imagined. 








THE NEXT POLITICAL ISSUES. 


Senator SHERMAN of Ohio has been quot- 
ed in a published interview since the elec- 
tion as saying that he did not consider the 
present result as an endorsement of the 
McKinley tariff, or as a demand on the 
part of the people for radical measures. 
As the interview represents, without 
doubt, the opinions of the party which will 
be in control of the House a twelve- 
month hence, and probably of the Sen- 
ate also, it possesses much interest at this 
time. Mr. Sherman said: 

*T do not regard the present result as an en- 
dorsement of the McKinley bill or a demand 
on the part of the people for radical tariff legis- 
lation. There will undoubtedly be some mem- 
bers who will regard it as such, but I hardly 
believe the party will enter into any extreme 
legislation of this kind. I would not favor 
any great increase of duties. On the stump in 
the campaign I said very plainly that I was a 
moderate protectionist, and wanted only such 
duties as would insure a fair rate of wages for 
the workingmen of this country. I believe in so 
placing the duties as to allow a healthy foreign 
competition. If I should see that any duty 
was making a monopoly, I would take that 
duty off. The Republicans went to an ex- 
treme on the question in 1890. because they 
had absolute control of all branches of the 
Government. If there had been any check, 
they would not have done so.” 

Mr. Sherman’s views are substantially 
the same as those announced by ex-Speaker 
Reed during the campaign. They are in 
accord also with those of Senator Allison. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that 
they are in harmony with those of the think- 
ing and reflecting members of the Republi- 
can party everywhere. It is most probable, 
too, that these conservative views will gain 
strength by time, so that when the party 
really becomes able to carry its views into 
effect, it will find the tariff issue moribund 
and little suited to the purposes of political 
discussion. It is very likely, also, that 
the Hawaiian Islands as a party issue will 
have passed out of the range of vision. If 
the present republic of Hawaii maintains 
itself, as seems likely, there will be no 
need for us to interfere. Most people will 
have forgotten the existence of Queen 
Liliuokalani two years hence, and all will 
be able to divest themselves of party pre- 
judices in dealing with the question. 

Nobody seems to expect a revival of the 
sectional issue in any form. The Repub- 
licans have made more inroads upon the 
‘solid South ” in the recent election than 
at any or all others since the carpet-bag- 
gers were thrust out. It happens that 
their success in the South is coincident 
with the repeal of the only federal elec- 
tion law that they depended upon to 
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give them a standing in that quarter of 
the Union. The result shows that the 
way to gain votes in the South is not to 
array blacks and whites in two hostile 
camps, but to divide the whites, and give 
them an incentive to befriend the blacks 
as political allies. We in the North have 
been a long time in learning this les- 
son. It was contrary to all our pre- 
conceptions. As force was required to 
overthrow slavery, we thought that force 
and nothing else would serve to give the 
black man his political rights. We have 
been thirty years in learning that force 
never would accomplish that result. We 
are now learning that as soon as force 
is wholly withdrawn, the problem begins 
to solve itself. If the Republican party 
were to-day in possession of Congress and 
the executive, it would not reénact the 
federal election law; still less would it seek 
to enact the force bill of 1890, which made 
such an excitement and was lost by only 
a single vote in the Senate. 

If the tariff and the force bill are dead 
or dying issues, what is to take their 
place? Evidently the currency question is 
the matter of most immediate concern. It 
is the one which causes most uneasi- 
ness. It is the thing that is always 
getting us into hot water. It pro- 
duced the panic of last year. It is the 
‘ause of the present depression in busi- 
ness. It is the rock ahead at all times. It 
furnishes the reason for the proposed new 
issue of bonds. If the Government were 
not charged with the task of ‘‘maintaining 
parity’ between silver and gold, there 
would be no question of a bond issue. 
The cost of an issue of $50,000,000 5 per 
cent. bonds is $25,000,000, the interest 
charge being $2,500,000 per year for ten 
years. If it is really necessary, that is the 
end of argument. If it is not necessary, the 
burden ought not be put upon the taxpay- 
ers. There will be a dispute, and probably 
an acrimonious one, on the question of 
the necessity of the loan, and nobody will 
be quite satisfied. It goes to prove again, 
for the hundredth time, that the Govern 
ment ought to have no concern with 
the money question beyond certifying 
to the purity of the coin and regulating 
the issues of the banks. These two func- 
tions are akin to each other. Both of 
them aim to prevent cheating, and when 
these ends are accomplished the Govern- 
ment has done all that it can usefully do. 

The political party which takes this idea 
for its guidance will be the winning party 
in the next five years. This may seem to be 
a short time to deal with so weighty a ques- 
tion, but it must be borne in mind that 
it has been under discussion continuously 
ever since the close of the war. We have 
had experience running through a whole 
generation, and it may be safely said that 
what we have still to accomplish presents 
no tougher problem than the resumption 
of specie payments, which was resolved 
upon in 1875. Meanwhile there can be no 
doubt that the elections of Tuesday have 
made silver ‘‘a back number” in Ameri- 








can politics. The Populists of Kansas, 
Nebraska, amd Colorado have received a 
crushing defeat. Bland has been cast out 
by his own district. Bryan, who was per 
haps a more ugly customer than Bland, has 
been rejected asa candidate for the Senate 
from Nebraska, and will not be in the next 
House. Even more significant than these 
results is the fact that in the only State 
where the Republicans adopted a worse 
platform than the Democrats on this ques 
tion they were defeated. In the State of 
California there has for a long time been 
a neck-to-neck race between the two par 
ties to see which of them should come 
nearest to Populism and Socialism. The 
Republicans took the lead this year and 
went for free coinage of silver without any 
safeguards, while the Democrats stipulat 
ed for parity between the two metals. 
California stands out as the most con 
spicuous if not the sole exception among 
the Northern States from the line of Re 
publican victories of the year. The sil- 
ver plank of the platform was particularly 
odious because the business community in 
California is more wedded to the gold 
standard than in any other State in the 
Union, having rejected greenbacks as cur- 
rency during the war and being scarcely 
reconciled to them even now. 

The matter of most importance is that 
the Republicans are now able to dispense 
with the mining camps asa _ political fac- 
tor. The States of Nevada, Idaho, and 
Montana are no longer necessary to them. 
The threats made by their leading politi- 
cians that unless they could have free 
silver they would abandon the party, are 
no longer terrifying. The Republican cen 
tre of gravity is thrown east of the Mis 
souri River, and this insures a predomi- 
nance of sound-money views in the next 
Congress. It is not necessary to cultivate 
Populism or any kind of financial heresy in 
order to control the House. Moreover, no 
movement for silver or any other bastard 
currency is to be expected this winter. 
Even if such a movement had a chance of 
success in Congress, the veto of Mr. Cleve 
land would kill it. On the other hand, 
there is every reason to look for whole 
some financial legislation by way of 
amendment to the national-banking act. 
As soon as it is generally recognized 
that silver has got its death-blow, the pub- 
lic mind will be ready to consider some 
rational scheme for currency reform, like 
the Baltimore plan, for example. This is a 
platform which anybody can stand on, 
since it doesnot run counter to any existing 
currency system or to any existing party 


creed. 


NON-PARTISAN ADMINISTRATION, 


We fear very much that a good many peo 
ple who voted on Tuesday week for Strong 
and a non-partisan administration have not 
as yet, in spite of thirty years of civil-ser 
vice-reform agitation, a very clear idea of 
what non-partisan administration is. What 
many suppose to be non-partisan adminis 
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tration is really bi-partisan administra 
tion. That is, they think that a non par 
tisan administration can be set up by di 
viding the offices equally between the two 
parties; which, if any improvement at all 
on the old partisan system, is a very slight 
one. The principle for which the civil 
service reformers have always contended, 
and which they have finally succeed 
ed in introducing into a large portion of 
the civil service, is that in appointments 
to office the political opinions of the ap 
pointee shall not be considered or even in 
quired into; that nothing shall count 
filling the place except ffness Any at 
tempt to divide offices between the parties 
keeps alive the poison of the old systen 


that is, the idea on the part of the et 


ployee that he has got his office Decerrse 
he is a Democrat or a Republican. <A 
man who enters the public service with 
this notion in his head can only in rare 
eases be a faithful public servant. He 
is always sure to feel that he owes a 
higher allegiance to his party than to the 


Government, and that therefore, aslong as 
he is a good party man, his defects as 


an official are of minor importance. 


The leading vice of Tammany lies in its 
having pushed this principle to its ex- 
treme limit. In that Society the idea 


that the office holder owes anything wha 
ever to the city has completely perishe 
Each office holder thinks of himself as the 
employee of ‘‘the organization “ solely, 
and it is this which makes trials of 
Tammany men by other Tammany men, 
for offences against the city. so very ludi 

crous. As long as it cannot be shown that 
they have been in some way unfaithful to 
the organization, they are always safe 
from any sort of penalty. 

To attempt to divide offices equally be 
tween the parties is to keep in full activi 
ty the idea that the city is a political and 
not a business organization. It is against 
this idea that the municipal reformers have 
now been fighting for many years. It is in 
the growth and spread of the idea that the 
city is a business organization, and nothing 
else, that all hope of good municipal gov 
ernment in America lies. If, for example, 
Mr. Strong should announce his intention 
of dividing the offices « qually between the 
parties, it would operate at once as notice 
to the bosses and machine men that there 
were so many offices at the disposal of the 
party. They would meet at once to 
consider the proper division of them. 
They would decide among themselves who 
had the best claims to them; and the 
foundation of the claims would be, almost 
invariably, activity in caucuses and con- 
ventions, and influence of some kind or 
another (generally illicit) over voters. Hav 
ing settled this, they would start at once 
for the city hall, and the “ pressure ”’ on 
Mr. Strong from the two sets of bosses and 
workers would begin, and would be kept 
up until they wore out his patience and 
compelled him, out of regard to his health 
and peace, to make appointments of which 
his higher judgment disapproved. Not only 
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this, but no sooner had he made them 
than the Boys would rejoice over them as 
proofs that the pretence of non-partisan- 
ship was “‘bosh,’’ that there was still some- 
thing in politics for the politician; that 
the winning of elections was a trade like 
another, in which a fair livelihood was to 
be had by a diligent man. 

A non-partisan administration of city 
affairs means the filling of offices for fit- 
ness only. If Mr. Strong means to ad- 
minister in this way, he will manage the 
city precisely as he manages his bank. 
In fact he has promised to do so. When 
he has a vacancy, he will look around 
for a good man, and he will ask for testi- 
monials not as a party man, but as a good 
clerk, or accountant, or lawyer, or en- 
gineer. That is what he does at the 
Central National Bank, and this is what 
the great bulk of those who support- 
ed him expect him to do at the city 
hall. If it got about that he was dividing 
places at the Central National according 
to the political views of the applicants, 
and with only minor reference to character 
and specific experience, there would, we 
warrant, be a very rapid withdrawal of 
deposits and a very rapid sale of stock. 
People would conclude he had gone de- 
mented. Now we want to produce a simi- 
lar state of mind, if possible, on the part 
of the public with regard to the adminis- 
tration of the mayoralty. We want to 
make the voters consider a mayor who be- 
stows places for other reasons than fitness 
as either knavish or demented. Until we 
have accomplished this, there will be no 
radical, and, above all, no permanent, im- 
provement in the government of New York 
or any other American city. 

To the argument that he could not do 
this if he tried, that the politicians would 
never stand it, we answer that this very 
objection was made a hundred times over 
to the placing of United States officers 
under the civil-service rules; but 45,000 
of them are now so placed, and even if 
the politicians have not become outward- 
ly reconciled to the change, they now 
never think of resisting it. So, also, 
when Mayor Grace appointed General 
Newton to the office of commissioner 
of public works, on account of his emi- 
nent. fitness for the place now held by 
Mike Daly, who cried out or objected? 
Hundreds of wretched creatures like Daly 
doubtless sighed for the salary, but what 
sensible or decent citizen found fault with 
Mayor Grace’s disposal of it? Over in 
Brooklyn, in fact, we see the plan in full 
operation amid general applause. The 
great bulk of the patronage in that city is 
in the hands of the commissioner of public 
works. Well, whom did Mayor Schieren 
appoint to that office? Why, Alfred T. 
White, an Independent and a philanthro- 
pist of long experience in public improve- 
ments. The minor offices have been filled 
in much the same way, with competent 
men, without reference to their politics, 
and the proof is that Mayor Schieren is ab- 
horred to-day by the machines of both par- 





ties, but admired and applauded by men 
who really care for their city. . 

The greatest obstacle to the reform is 
the public’s want of familiarity with it and 
consequent doubts about its feasibility. 
But this is an objection to all changes for 
the better. If we succumbed to it, we 
should have to abandon civilization itself 
and go back to our wigwams and deerskins. 
For civilization consists in improvements, 
and improvements are always novelties. 
To do nothing or attempt nothing that 
people are not used to would make a China 
of the United States. To accustom his 
countrymen to better ways is the highest 
work of every one who loves his country. 








THE FUTURE OF TAMMANY. 


THERE is a good deal of talk just now of 
reorganizing Tammany, and it has a good 
deal of interest for all classes of citizens, 
for even if Tammany should disappear, the 
possibility of Tammany will always remain 
unless there should be a complete disap- 
pearance of political partisanship among 
its opponents. It must not be forgotten 
that Tammany on November 6 polled 108,000 
votes, in spite of all the exposures of the 
last six months. These 108,000 are a very 
formidable factor in city affairs. They 
show that there is among us a very large 
body of persons who do not care particu- 
larly for good government, who do not ob- 
ject to government by corruption or in- 
trigue, to whom ignorance and vice are not 
blemishes in public officials, and on whom 
discussion and exposure do not make any 
impression. We must remember that Tweed 
was reélected in his district after all his 
frauds and thefts had been laid before the 
public. The Tammany voters are now con- 
trolled, and always have been controlled, by 
Tammany by means of the police and police 
justices, and by the offices. Through the 
offices Tammany secures competent ‘“ dis- 
trict leaders’; through the police and po- 
lice justices, it keeps the rank and file in 
order, partly by threats, partly by persecu 


tion, and partly by intercession at the 


police courts and civil justices’ courts. A 
district leader often spends his whole 
mornings at the police courts, furnishing 
‘¢ pulls’? and bail for drunkards and other 
disorderly and criminal persons. 

This body is not likely to diminish in 
this city. It is fed by immigration, by the 
drift of adventurers and broken-down men 
from the country, and by what theologians 
call the “natural depravity” of the human 
species. It will stand ready to jump into 
power again every year of the next fifty. 
It likes power ana the good things which 
power gives, and it has no scruples about 
modes of getting power. It will therefore 
furnish a constant temptation to the class 
of politicians who rule Tammany to try 
their old games over again. It is what we 
might call the raw material of their trade. 
In three years after the fall of Tweed, 
which blew the wigwam to atoms, the 
Tammany society was reorganized and 
ready for action, and had induced large 





numbers of people to believe that it was 
going to be decent this time, etc., etc. 

Now this very thing will happen over 
again, and sooner than most people now 
imagine, unless there is a complete change 
of heart among partisans on both sides 
about city affairs. The Committee of Sev- 
enty has shown what can be done by union 
against the common enemy, but so did the 
Committee of Seventy of 1871. Neverthe- 
less, the practice of running party candi- 
dates for the mayoralty on federal issues 
began again as early as 1880, and was con- 
tinued steadily until 1890, Tammany gain- 
ing ground all the time, until in 1888 a 
Tammany liquor-dealer and ‘sport ”’ was 
actually welcomed as a deliverer of the city. 
The Democrats said, ‘‘This is a Demo- 
cratic city: why should we not have the 
mayoralty ?’? The Republicans said, ‘‘ We 
have 100,000 votes: why should we always 
be the ones to yield ?”? Whenever there 
was any sign or prospect of a secession of 
decent Democrats from Tammany, the 
Republican machine always marshalled 
its forces to rush in at the breach. At 
last the city was treated to six solid years 
of Tammany, and we know with what re- 
sult. 

We cannot help hoping that we have 
reached the end of these mistakes and 
delusions. The Committee of Seventy have 
shown, more conspicuously than ever be- 
fore, the power which, even in this city 
of many nationalities and creeds, lies in 
the union of good people. We believe the 
Good Government clubs are doing invalu- 
able work in turning the lesson to account. 
They are spreading the non-partisan (not 
bi-partisan) view of city affairs. It is es- 
pecially important that they should ham- 
mer it into the brains of the young, for 
the men who have conducted this cam- 
paign against Tammany will be gone from 
the stage in twenty years, as the men of 
1871 are now, and in about twenty years 
Tammany regains its old strength. Tam- 
many will surely come again, unless young 
and old get into the way of looking at the 
city as they look at their bank, and 
think no more about the mayor’s politics 
than they think about the politics of the 
cashier who keeps their accounts. All the 
well-governed cities of the world are gov- 
erned on this business plan, all the badly 
governed, on the other. 

The plan of going down among the rank 
and file of Tammany with books and pam- 
phlets, and University Settlements, and 
popular lectures, we know has merit. It 
is a work of humanity and civilization 
which is always in order. But they deceive 
themselves who think the city can be 
saved by any such missionary work. What 
Tammany offers to the ignorant and poor 
is always something more palpable and 
succulent than enlightenment, or free 
reading-rooms, or cheap coffee. It can 
never be met and vanquished except 
by union among the honest, industrious, 
and intelligent. These are now in a ma- 
jority and have always been in a majority. 
A great commercial city like New York 
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could not exist and prosper if they were 
not in a majority. Whenever they cease 
to be in a majority, capital and labor will 
both begin to move away from Manhattan 
Island. 








POSTERS IN LONDON. 


LONDON, October 23, 1894. 

AMONG collectors, the poster is the latest 
fad; and this in New York as in London and 
Paris. Attention has already been called to it 
and its artistic possibilities by au article in the 
Century. I do not doubt that shows of Ameri- 
can collections have already been held. But 
the first English exhibition has just been opened 
at the Royal Aquariumin London. Within its 
limits, it is so thoroughly representative that 
from it one cannot fail to learn what has been 
done, and what is being done, to justify the 
prevailing interest in modern methods of street 
decoration. 

I say within its limits, since, as the editor of 
the catalogue explains, the collection bas been 
all but entirely restricted to French and Eng- 
lish work. There is nothing from Germany, 
nothing from America—an omission much to 
be regretted. But, after all, it was in France 
that the artistic treatment of the affiche was 
first accepted seriously, and the French artists 
who have had such an influence upon the de- 
signers of other countries have been here ga- 
thered together in full force. On the unac- 
customed walls of the Aquarium hang almost 
all of Chéret’s most famous designs, almost all 
of Grasset’s and Willette’s. Lautrec challenges 
comparison with Ibels, Guillaume with Stein- 
len. So little favoritism has been shown that 
from Aman-Jean and the Rosicrucians you 
may pass on to Lunel and the Realists, from 
Anquetin to Bonnard, from Vallaton to Bou- 
tet-de-Monvel. Not one man of note or pre 
tension has been overlooked. Aud the English 
series is as complete. If opportunity be given 
to study the really admirabla achievements of 
Dudley Hardy and Beardsley, whose inspira- 
tion is frankly French, you are also confront- 
ed with the failures of Herkomer and Walter 
Crane, who, had they been less independent, 
might have proved more successful; while even 
the promising cartoons of men whose names 
are as yet unknown have been included. A 
collection so exhaustive must give to the least 
observant some idea of the present condition of 
the art it illustrates. 

Due allowance may be made for indifferent 
hanging—the posters are unnecessarily crowd- 
ed, without the smallest space between—and 
for the drawback of seeing indoors designs in- 
tended to be looked at in the open street; but 
even then it cannot be denied that the impres 
sion received is, in a measure, one of disap- 
pointment. For, though just now in Paris the 
system of out-door advertising is carried to 
such an excess that one foresees the inevitable 
reaction in the immediate future, the exhibition 
proves indisputably that artists are only begin- 
ning to realize what a poster should be. There 
was a time, but two or three years ago, when 
Chéret was believed to have brought it to the 
highest possible degree of perfection. He came 
honestly by his reputation; for if he was not 
the first to design posters (you may see now at 
the ‘‘ Exposition du Livre” examples published 
in France far earlier in the century), if he 
was not the first to consider their artistic as 
well as commercial requirements (Fred Walk- 
er's poster for the ‘‘ Womanin White,” hanging 
at the Aquarium, and Herkomer’s early at- 
tempts in the same direction, anticipated him 











in this respect), to him still Lelongs the credit 
of having created a demand for the artistic, as 
opposed to the purely commercial, variety. 
His designs, however, already seem minia- 
ture and experimental when compared to 
the work of men whose master he virtually 
was. 

The reason is not far to seek. There are 
three all-important essentials to be remember- 
ed in desiguing a poster: it must draw and 
hold the attention in the very streets and 
squares and stations where the attention is 
most readily distracted; it must fulfil its com- 
mercial purpose by explaining its meaning at 
a glance; it must accomplish its artistic end by 
its beauty of color and line, and the manner 
in which the given space is filled. What hap- 
pens when the commercial needs are unduly 
emphasized, it is needless to point out: who- 
ever has waited for a train in an English rail- 
way station, or passed by the hoardings of 
London streets, knows to his cost. But, so far 
as the poster is concerned, failure is well-nigh 
as disastrous when the artistic interest prepon- 
derates. Take, for instance, Aman-Jean’s fine 
design to advertise the Rose-Croix exhibition; 
what did its loveliness of line and tenderness 
of tone avail when it was called upon to com- 
pete with gay announcements of a new pill, 
and florid invitations to the Moulin Rouge? 
Or, again, take two of the most delightful ex- 
amples in the collection: Bonnard’s affiches 
for the Revue Blanche and ‘France Cham 
pagne’; in the first, a delicate harmony in 
gray, the inscription (commercially foremost 
in importance) is so fantastically lettered that 
it is all but impossible to read; in the second, 
the tender ambers and subtle curves and twirls 
with which the feeling of champagne has been 
carried throughout, would not tell in the least 
when seen from the necessary distance. Cheret 
has not erred by going to either extreme; but 
in the ugliness and vulgarity of lettering he 
has made too great concession to commerce— 
in the elaboration of detail, too great conces- 
sion to art. His ‘*Loie Fuller,” with the 
swirl of its rainbow-hued drapery; his Saxo- 
leine, with its well studied rendering of re 
flected light; bis ‘* Pastilles Géraudel,” with its 
gayety and grace—all too familiar now to need 
description—could not well be surpassed. But 
even in them is something of that confusion, 
due to excessive detail, which is now felt to be 
a defect in the majority of bis designs, as well 
as in those of Grasset, for all their stateliness 
and elegance. Lautrec, more almost than 
any one, has shown what can be done by intelli- 
gent leaving out. His simple, flat surfaces, 
his sharp, well-defined outlines, bis broad 
masses are, in the end, far more effective than 
Chéret’s careful modelling and lingering re- 
gard for tone and atmosphere. The simple 
figure of ‘Aristide Bruant,” for example, 
silhouetted against a dead-white background, 
leaps out from the wall, while Chéret’s nympbs 
and dancers, by contrast, become confused and 
shadowy. Certain violence there must be; 
thus, Lautrec’s own afiches for ‘* L’Estampe 
Originale” and ** Confetti,” charming as they 
are, because of their more refined color and 
composition, lose, when placed by the side of his 
‘Moulin Rouge” and brutal, but fine, ‘* Reine 
de Joie.” 

The importance of the silhouette in the 
poster, thanks chiefly to Lautrec, is being 
more and more realized—the younger men are 
using it almost exclusively. Certainly, the 
best designs in the show are those in which it 
has been adopted. Probably there is not one 
that answers its purpose as advertisement bet- 
ter than Gausson's ‘‘ Lessive Figaro.” In the 
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well known oaffiches of Ibels and Gui laume 


and Nteinlen, the silhouette is also accenta 
ated; and again, though not quite simplitied 
enough, in Willette’s girl in purple against a 
rich wall-paper, which she might be supposed 
to advertise rather than the cocoa she is meant 
to force upon you, 

But while a tremendous stride in advance 
has been made since Cheret led the way, 
the cleverest and most distinguished French 
designers bave still much to learn They 
do not seem as yet to understand, as the 
Japanese understand, the value of beauty and 
grace in long flowing lines; they have not vet 
developed that wonderful sense of propertion 
and balance which delights in the simplest 
kakemono and woodeut. Nor, indeed, hav 
they mastered the first principles of artistn 
lettering Boutet- de Monvel alone realises 
that the inscription should be part of the de 
sign, and this realization makes bis little red 
and rose poster for scme one’s dentifrice far 
more satisfactory to the eve than the n 
ambitious ** Bruant ” by Lautree, or ‘* Yvette 
Guilbert” by Lbels 


Lettering really is better appreciated in 
England. Merpes and Steer both turn it to 
good account in the posters designed by them 
selves for their own shows, posters, unfortu 
nately, which have no other merit. But the 


English designers mostly reveal the same vir 
tues and vices as the French, from whom they 
have borrowed so largely, and this is the rea 
son why I may seem to have less to say about 
them. Of course I do not mean Walter Crane, 


who, pursuing his own methods and filling bis 
poster for the Paris Hippodrome with detail 
that would not be out of place in an illustra 


tion, is so absolutely ineffective that, had not 
consulted my catalogue, | should not have dis 
covered his presence—nor of Prof. Herkomer 
wha, though to be applauded as a pioneer, has 
not known how to express bis sometimes excel 
lent ideas. But Dudley Hardy, in the vellow 
figure, with its amusing angular outlines, that 
announces To-Day, in his mass of red skirts 
that advertise the ‘* Gaiety Girl,” like Lautree, 
gains his effects by the strength and simplicity 
of his silhouette—-like Lautrec, mars it by the 
commonplace of his inscription. And so again 
with Greiffenhagen, whose vivid red figure 
against yellow proclaims the existence of the 
Pall Mall Budget, and with Raven-Hill, who 
introduces ‘* Pick-Me Up” by somewhat simi- 
lar means; and so again with Beardsley, whe 
balances his simple spaces of color on a white 
background with a dexterity that lends new 
interest to the ‘“ Pseudonym ” and ** Autonym 
Libraries,” to which he invites notice 
However, so far in England nothing at once 
so original and effective has been done as the 
designs of Messrs. Beggarstaff, the name by 
which the two young artists choose to be in- 
troduced to the public, and :o far, naturally, 
no man of business has had the courage to 
publish them. These designers also rely upon 
the silhouette, but they bave simplified it still 
further. Thus, in one cartoon, for the ** Blue” 
of the first manufacturer who has the sense to 
see its good points, a black figure is outlined in 
white against a black background, and the 
only color is the one spot-—a large spot—of 
blue in the tub at her feet. It is badly hung 
in the Aquarium, and the Steivlens and the 
little Gausson are not far away. But it asserts 
itself with unmistakable power, aud is as dis- 
tinguished as vigorous. The other three are 
only less striking, and the artists, once the 
chance to decorate the hoardings is offered, 
seem destined to inaugurate a new departure 
in the art of poster-designing. N. N, 
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BAEDEKER AND THE BERGAMASK. 


ALASSIO, October 5, 1894. 


A NOTE in the Nation of August 16, relative 
to the photographs taken by Lotze of the art 
treasures at Bergamo, set me to thinking that 
I knew very little of that city. A visit made 
there many years ago had been cut short by 
untoward circumstances—circumstances that 
had somewhat spoiled such memories as re- 
mained to me, and left me with a distaste for 
the very name of Bergamo. But prejudices 
burn themselves out, and this note had the 
effect of sending me to revise my impressions. 

Needless to say that revision meant revul- 
sion. The ancient town, situated on the last 
spur of the Bergamask Alps, and looking south- 
ward over the boundless Lonibard plain, could 
not fail to impress deeply any lover of land- 
scape. The plain has the majesty and the infi- 
nite variety of the sea, and its northern 
boundary is broken into numberless headlands 
with interlying valleys rich in culture, and 
everywhere, bedded among the trees, the cam- 
panili and antique towers of a long civiliza- 
tion, for Bergamo boasts of having been be- 
fore Rome was. 

The moment was propitious for seeing the 
place at its best. It was lovely September 
weather and the annual fair was going on. 
The curious miniature city solidly built in 
stone for this recurring market, at other 
times shut and desolate, was now alive—a 
rectangular citylet, with all streets crossing 
at right angles, and, at their ends, rather 
pompous gates in the taste of the eighteenth 
century, as are also the 600 shops, arranged 
according to a predetermined plan, stamped 
with the formal dignity which that century 
has impressed upon such of its creations as, 
for example, Turin. The fair has lost its im- 
portance, and most of its streets are as empty 
as Tadmor in the wilderness. Only the two 
central ones are full—chiefly with various 
sorts of Cheap-John concerns—but they are a 
very pleasant sight, with their clashing of gay 
colors, their throngs, the awnings stretched 
quite across the street (in old Italian fashion), 
turning them into galleries of tempered light, 
with far-away glimpses at the end of the hot 
glare outside, and, in the centre, at the meet- 
ing of the two ways, a fountain where fantas- 
tic beasts make a coolness with the plashing of 
many water jets. 

The fair, however, seems still to draw a good 
many people, and Bergamo has in general the 
animation of a much larger city. The cafés 
are doing a “roaring” trade, the theatre gives 
an extra season with ‘‘Dinorah” and Pon- 
chielli’s ‘‘ Gioconda,” to say nothing of a circus 
and many minor shows. To crown the bustle, 
it is the moment of the autumn conscription, 
and bands of country youth, with feathers and 
gay ribbons in their hats and invariably the 
paper bearing the number they have drawn, are 
strolling about the town celebrating the good or 
evil fortune of the day. Sometimes they are 
singing a bacchic strain interrupted by screams, 
sometimes, to the accompaniment of concer- 
tinas, they go waltzing two and two along the 
double line of flagstones in the middle of the 
street, and sometimes a dozen, arm in arm, 
stretching from sidewalk to sidewalk, go thun- 
dering a chorus, so sure, so strong, and so sweet, 
that, what with the beauty and the pathos that 
is never absent from conscriptions, the sound 
brings the sudden tears and keeps the eyes 
blurred with them as long as it can be heard. 

And the treasures of art mentioned by the 
Nation are all here, with many others equally 
worth knowing, but for all that much less 
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known than they ought to be. There are va- 
rious indications of this last fact, e. g., the 
inns of the old-fashioned Italian type, quite 
sufficient in their way so long as fine weather 
and good health last, but with no hint of the 
superfluities with which the modern “ grand 
hotel” satisfies the demands of the tourist; or, 
again, the uniform helpfulness and courtesy of 
the people, who have not yet learned small ex- 
tortions nor the money value of kind offices. 

Of course there isa reason for thisidyllicstate 
of things, and, whatever it may be, the guide- 
book contributes to itscontinuance. The judi- 
cious Baedeker, by whose light most of our coun- 
trymen now travel, is deplorably insufficient 
with regard to Bergamo. Gsell-Fels (who tells 
you that half a day is enough !) is fuller, but 
this author is subject to such surprising in- 
cursions of the marvellous as to make one look 
upon him with suspicion. (Thus, writing of 
the place from which I date, he says that it has 
a deaf-and-dumb asylum, shipbuilding yard, 
and a coral fishery! Heaven knows where he 
found a warrant for any of the three state- 
ments. He goes on to say that in our gardens 
are seen the first date palms. Where does such 
an observer keep his eyes ?) Better than either 
is the ‘Guide Joanne,’ and, with the combined 
aid of this and the Gsell-Fels, one may manage 
to see most of the sights of Bergamo. The 
Baedeker may be left at the bottom of your 
trunk. : 

For those, however, who are hapless enough 
to find themselves dependent on the aid of this 
last, it may not be amiss to give here a bit of 
supplement : it may help such as would have 
an adequate idea of the riches of Bergamo and 
of what is their special distinction. In a gene- 
ral way this idea is given in the admirable 
note of the Nation, but I hope to show that it is 
worth while to complete that. ‘‘Cariani and 
Previtali can be studied there alone, and no 
other one place in the world is so rich in Lot- 
tos and Moronis.” It will add to the admira- 
tion excited by the first-named master to know 
that two beautiful portraits in the Galleria 
Lochis, ascribed by their labels and by the ca- 
talogue to Sebastiano del Piombo, are really, 
according to Morelli and the excellent director 
of the museum, by Cariani. They will be so 
ascribed in the next edition of the catalogue, 
though the labels, from respect for the condi- 
tions imposed by the testator of the collection, 
must remain unchanged. As for Lotto, not 
only is Bergamo richer in the number of his 
pictures than any other city of Europe, but 
they are the work of his best years, from about 
1518 to 1525, so that nowhere else can he be 
studied to equal advantage. In his earlier 
years he painted in the manner of Gian Bel- 
lini, examples of which time may be seen in 
the Louvre and in London. Afterwards, says 
Vasari, he attached himself to the manner of 
Giorgione ; but it is doubtful if he was ever in 
relations with Giorgione, and Vasari, who 
never saw the works executed at Bergamo and 
does not mention them in his Life, judged Lot- 
to only from his earliest and his latest per- 
formances, What we see at Bergamo, done in 
the fulness of his power, may suggest at times 
Giorgione or Leonardo, simply (according to 
Morelli) as a resuit of similar development in 
the three men and inspiration of the same 
Zeitgeist, The real affinity of Lotto would 
seem to be with Correggio. One often vividly 
suggests the other, probably merely because 
of a certain kinship of nature affected by like 
circumstances. 

The portraits by Moroni are a most delight- 
ful feature of the Accademia Carrara, but then 





fine portraits by Moroni are to be found in 


many galleries. Just so with some other mas- 
ters, as, e. g., Borgognone, who is here in force. 
The great effect, the peculiar bouquet, so to 
speak, is given to the place by Lotto. It is 
said that there are more than twenty authen- 
tic pictures of his in Bergamo, and still others 
in the neighborhood. Notably at Alzano, a 
drive of seven kilometres from the city, there 
is a superb altarpiece of the death of St. Peter 
Martyr. I shall have occasion to mention this 
ebhurch in another connection. 

Perhaps the most peculiar treat of all is 
that given at Trescorre Balneareo, a place not 
mentioned in Baedeker although it has been 
for hundreds of years a frequented resort, to 
say nothing of its unique treasure, sufficient in 
itself to make the place one of pilgrimage. 
There is here a little chapel attached to the 
villa of Count Suardi, the walls and ceiling of 
which (excepting the altar-niche, done by an 
earlier hand) are entirely covered with fres- 
coes by Lotto. The works in oil left by the 
master are numerous enough, but in fresco— 
aside from some late works at Recanati and 
some examples in and about Bergamo, more or 
less damaged or more or less apocryphal—this 
is all that we have by which to judge him. It 
is but a tiny place, only about eight metres 
long by half as many in breadth. On one win- 
dowless side there is in the middle a life-sized 
figure of the Redeemer, and at his feet the 
family Suardi, who commissioned the work. 
The rest of this side, excepting a frieze of alter- 
nate prophets and sibyls that runs around the 
chapel, is occupied by the history of St. Barba- 
ra—the figures small, of course, some of them 
minute, but all of them full of expression. On 
the opposite side, painted, it seems to me, with 
more simplicity and largeness of manner, is the 
story of St. Chiara. The west end, unfortu- 
nately damaged, contains the martyrdom of 
St. Catherine and what appears to be a scene 
from the life of Mary Magdalene. The ceiling, 
between rude rafters, is covered with vines, 
through which little angels are peeping, sug- 
gesting irresistibly the famous parlor of the 
Benedictine convent at Parma, done by Cor- 
reggio; the more as the infants of Lotto smile 
as sweetly and are as graceful as those of his 
better-known contemporary. It will at once 
be seen that the importance of this chapel is 
not small; its omission in Baedeker is unac- 
countable, considering that both Gsell- Fels and 
the ‘Guide Joanne’ speak of it. A beautiful 
monograph by Prof. Pasino Locatelli has been 
printed for the Count Suardi, but the edition 
—limited to 300 numbered copies—was only 
for private circulation, and is, of course, diffi- 
cult to find. 

Those who may be induced by the mention 
in Baedeker to go to see the Lotto at Alzano 
will be rewarded beyond their expectation. 
Not only is the altar-piece of Lotto worth the 
journey, but the church, profusely adorned, 
contains a good Tintoretto, and a chapel with 
three pictures by Tiepolo, pallid in color but 
graceful and elegant in their mannerism. You 
were unprepared for these, but there is more 
to come. There are three sacristies. In the 
first, the cupboards for the vestments and ar- 
ticles of church use are superb examples of 
seventeenth-century (1662) carving by a Berga- 
mask artist, Fantoni. Im the second the 
presses were done by the Fantoni sons. They 
are of incredible richness, surmounted by a 
series of medallions and full reliefs of such ex- 
quisite workmanship that they are sheltered 
by glass cases. In the third is beautiful inlaid 
work by a woman, the figlia Caniani, daugh- 
ter of an artist who contributed to the adorn- 
ment of this church, as also to that of the Cap- 
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pella Colleoni at Bergamo. A series of pilas- 
ters ornamented with leaves and fruits natu- 
ralistically treated are very fine, as also the 
bases with birds and foliage. The same artist 
did four of the intervening panels, and then 
lost her eyesight from the strain put upon it 
by the delicate work. 

After seeing so many things unnoted in one’s 
Baedeker, it will scarcely be wondered at that 
he should make no mention of the churches of 
St. Andrea, where there are two good Previta- 
lis and a fine Moretto (badly seen by morning 
light), of St. Michele al Pozzobianco (another 
of the rare frescoes of Lotto), of St. Grata and 
of the Carmine (Salmeggia and others), of St. 
Agostino (late Gothic facade), nor of the charm- 
ing frescoes by Tiepolo in the Cappella Colleoni, 
nor of many important works in Santa Maria 
Maggiore. He indeed says that there are ancient 
mural paintings, much injured, under a tapes- 
try. Itis therefore a pleasant surprise when 
one finds a most characteristic work dated 
1347, what there is left of it well preserved. It 
must be seen on a bright morning toward noon, 
when the sacristan will open the south doors to 
let in enough light toilluminate the wall while 
he lifts aside the tapestry. Neither Baedeker 
nor any other guide mentions several other in- 
teresting remains of fresco of the same period 
in different parts of the church; all in out-of- 
the-way places, and, to be got at, requiring the 
intervention of the sacristan. S. K. 


Correspondence. 


OUR POLITICAL FLUCTUATIONS. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 


Sie: There is no doubt that the disappoint- 
ment of spoils-seekers has something to do with 
the political reactions which follow the intro- 
duction of a new party into power, as you 
point out in the Nation for November 8. This 
is not enough, however, to account for the 
magnitude of the ‘‘tidal waves” which have 
followed changes of administration in so many 
instances. The true explanation is to be found 
in the same disposition on the part of the 
voters which, in the case of gamblers, leads 
them to ‘“‘hedge.” In case of any large politi- 
cal movement there is a considerable body of 
voters who are startled at the possible conse- 
quences of changes, and, because of pure 
timidity, and without reference to the merits 
of the case, at once block the wheels. They are 
in a state of mind that leads them to be easily 
affected by scares, and they magnify every 
possible evil, until they go, like a runaway 
horse, plunging into they know not what, 
simply because they are afraid of something, 
they know not what. 

At present the point at issue is the tariff, 
and these voters, frightened at the possible 
consequences of the McKinley act, went over 
to the opposition in flocks and droves, and 
then, startled at the possible consequences and 
the apparent magnitude of the results of their 
own action, went back again in like manner. 
It is pure ignorance and timidity on the part 
of well-meaning people that leads to these ex- 
traordinary apparent fluctuations in the trend 
of popular sentiment. It requires but little 
inquiry among the voters in any community 
to find that there are hundreds who admit 
frankly that they do not know anything about 
the questions at issue, but are simply feeling 
their way as best they can. The consequent 
fluctuations in the expression of popular senti- 
ment at the polls do not represent intelligent 





and well-grounded convictions, but simply the 
timidity growing out of consciousness of igno- 
rance and incompetence. 

So far as the tariff is concerned, these fiuctu- 
ations of sentiment will continue until it be 
comes clear to the masses of the people what 
are the real effects of such legislation upon the 
interests of the country as a whole, whereupon 
action based upon knowledge will take the 
place of inexplicable changes based upon fear. 

Yours truly, M. A. VEEDER. 

Lyons, N. Y., November 9, 1804. 


{There is something in this explanation, 
no doubt, and certainly it would be difti 
cult for the Republican Congressmen 
elect to define just what mandate they 
have received from the electors. It will 
be still more difficult a year hence, when 
they become invested with the power of 
shaping a policy. The most potent cause 
of these fluctuations, apart from the evi 
dent weakening of party bonds all over 
the country, is, in our opinion, precisely 
the absurdly long interval between elee 
tion and taking office. This insures a 
want of continuity between feeling and 
action, without a counterbalancing ad 
vantage in a period for reflection and de 
liberation.—_Ep. Nation. ]} 


THE LOUISVILLE UPRISING. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: New York city is not the only place 
where good citizens have a right to congratu- 
late themselves upon having broken the bold 
of an infamous and conscienceless clique of 
tyrants. Gang rule has been the bane of Lou- 
isville for many years. ‘*The Buckingham,” 
a low variety theatre, has been our Tammany, 
and has kept a corresponding place in our lo- 
cal affairs. John Wallen holds locally the 
dignity corresponding to Croker’s in Tam- 
many. The people’s disgust with public offi- 
cials serving in the name of the city, but in 
reahty under the leadership of the above 
worthy, was shown in the result of yesterday's 
election. The Louisville district is safely 
Democratic by at least 8,000 votes, and we 
doubt if even Mr. Evans, the Republican Con- 
gressman-elect, would dispute this. In his in- 
terviews published in to-day's papers he attri- 
butes his election to Democratic votes, and 
thanks his Democratic friends for the conti- 
dence exhibited in him. 

It is not far to find the cause of the over- 
whelming reversal that changed this Demo- 
cratic majority into a majority of 4,596 votes 
for the Republican candidate. The Demo- 
cratic primary held in this city on September 
1S was conducted with the grossest irregulari- 
ties, and nominations were made by the most 
flagrant and sbameless corruption, fraud, and 
violence. The Republican nominations were 
made without excitement or bitterness, and all 
the nominees were clean men. The nominees, 
for Congress, Evans; for Judge of Court of 
Appeals, St. John Boyle; and County Judge, 
Chas. G. Ritchie, are men of high ability. A 
short campaign followed, ending yesterday. 
Louisville has about 8,000 registered negro 
voters, all of whom were of course expected to 
vote the Republican ticket. The Democratic 
campaign managers, with methods worthy of 
Tammany, and with the assistance of a servile 





county judge and the ever-ready police tools, 


e -) ” 
undertook to “ purge” the registration of al 
leged frauds. More than 2.000 negroes were 
summoned to appear before the august tribu- 
nal above named to vindicate their right of 
citizenship. Of course, many could not answer 
without losing their day's work, and few were 
ever actually served with process. The elec 
tion day came before the work was finished, 
but out of 435 whose names were marked 
doubtful or entirely stricken off, only 18 had 
been actually served with notice. The mani- 
fest purpose of this proceeding (and indeed 
such was the open boast) was to prevent a full 
negro vote being polled at the election, 

This was intended to be, and was, accom 
plished in this manner: This drum-head court 
practically without hearing, marked as doubt 
ful voters a large number of registered negroes. 
The negroes marked deubtful were challenged 
upon entering the voting-booths. The voting 
was delayed to try the right of each of such 
negroes offering to vote; and as all the ne 
groes lived principally in some half-adogen 
precincts, it was thereby hoped that the result 
would be. as it actually was, to prevent at 
least one-half of them from voting on account 
of the delay occasioned by this ruse. Ridicu 
lous and disgraceful police interference added 
to the confusion and delay Rut the negro’s 
right to vote was vindicated by respectable 
white Democrats, who, while still faithful to 
Democratic principles, would not consent to 
stand idly by and see such an outrage perpe 
trated. The result was that the vote of the 
respectable element of the city was heavier 
than ever before, and was cast principally for 
the Republican nominees 

Another outrage that contributed largely to 
the rebellion was the fact that on the eve of 
the election the county judge removed without 
notice or excuse a large number of Republican 
inspectors, Judges, and clerks of election, and 
gave their offices to others presumably more 
servile to the Democratic interests. The storm 
engendered by these various outrages became 
irresistible, and swept the Democrats of this 
district into the maelstrom of defeat. Of 
course, other causes, such as hard times and 
business dissatisfaction, caused some changes, 
but not epough to have lost the election. 

The exact extent of the influence of the 
A. P. A. is difficult to measure. Pflanz, the 
Democratic nominee for sheriff, and the only 
one on that whole ticket saved from the wreck, 
is a Catholic. His vote was 15,017; that of 
his Republican opponent, also a Catholic was 





11,460; while the independent candidate en- 
dorsed by the A. P. A. received over 8,000 
votes His vote does not seem to me to bea 
fair test. A juster estimate of the strength of 
his organization would be to see how far 
McDermott, the Catholic Democratic candi- 
date, ran behind Evans, the Republican nomi- 
nee and a Protestant, in comparison with the 
rest of the ticket. Evans, on an average, ran 
less than 2.500 votes ahead of his own ticket ; 
and as the dissatisfaction of the Democrats oh 
all scores probably resulted in their voting a 
straight Republican ticket, this 2,500 excess of 
Evans over his companion Republicans would 
seem to indicate something of the real strength 
of the A. P. A. organization. McDermott re- 
ceived 1,000 votes less than the Democratic 
Sheriff Pflanz, who is also a Catholic. These 
votes he could not bave lost through A. P. A. 
sentiments. We might, therefore, properly 
reduce our figure of 2,500, but let it stand. It 
is sO easy to exaggerate the strength of secret 
organizations that it is gratifying to get at 
something tangible which shows the A. P. A. 





to be so weak as to have cast only 2,500 votes 
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in an election where 35,000 out of our 40,000 
registered votes are cast. A DEMOCRAT. 
LOUISVILLE, November 7, 1894, 





THE REBUKE IN MISSOURL. 


To THE Ep1torR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: As an object-lesson, let me call your at- 
tention to the election of Seth Cobb as Demo- 
cratic Congressman from Missouri, amid the 
phenomenal wreck the party has suffered here. 
He is the only Democrat elected by an in- 
creased majority, and was the only Democrat 
from Missouri in the last House of Repre- 
sentatives who voted for the unconditional re- 
peal of the Sherman act, and who was the con- 
sistent supporter of President Cleveland’s poli- 
cy. In many of the county Democratic con- 
veptious in this State it was the custom this 
summer to ‘‘ endorse our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress except Cobb.” 

Our splendid Democratic majority in this 
State has disappeared and has been replaced 
by a Republican majority. .Our delegation in 
the last Congress, which was entirely Demo- 
cratic with one exception, and our delegation 
in the preceding Congress, which was unani- 
mously Democratic, are now exchanged for a 
delegation at least two-thirds Republican. 
Had all of our Congressmen followed Mr. 
Cobb’s example, may we not logically reason 
they also would have been returned with in- 
creased majorities instead of meeting, as most 
of them have done, such contemptuous rejec- 
tion by the people ? 

If you have tears, prepare to shed them now: 
“Silver Dick” Bland is defeated. The De- 
mocracy, I believe, will be stronger and better 
at the next election here for the lesson just 
taught it.— Yours, 

A CLEVELAND DEMOCRAT. 
Sr Louis, November, 8, 1894. 





WHAT HILL STOOD FOR. 


To THE EprrorR OF THE NATION : 


Str: I have been a regular reader of the 
Nation for a number of years, and in that 
time, and prior to the political contest which 
ended yesterday, had learned to respect both 
its judgment and its principles. I have been 
unable to reconcile its past course with its con- 
duct during that contest. Will you kindly ex- 
plain, for the benefit of myself and many 
other readers, in what way you advanced the 
cause of tariff reform by aiding in the defeat 
of the Democratic party and Democratic Con- 
gressmen in the State of New York and else- 
where ?—for the fact that the party would 
probably be defeated in New York, it seems to 
be conceded, affected the results in other 
States. That Hill represented the principle of 
tariff reform and Morton that of tariff ‘de- 
form,” although standing for State office, has 
not, I believe, been questioned. Nor can it be 
denied that Morton represented Platt and the 
Republican machine in New York, as Hill did 
the Democratic machine. To a looker-on, it 
appears that in running from the devil you 
have thrown yourself into the deep sea, and at 
the same time aided in dealing the cause of 
tariff reform a most dangerous and crippling 
if not fatal wound. It would seem that you 
have displayed most indifferent judgment, or 
knowingly thrown over the cause of tariff re- 
form to gratify a dislike for the person of a 
candidate, when there was no choice, practi- 
cally, between the machine affiliations and in- 
fluences surrounding him and his opponent. 





Kindly point out where my conclusions are 
wrong.—Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL J. GRAHAM. 
PittssurGH, November 7, 1894. 





[You do not seem to have read the ac- 
count given of Hill and his adherents by 
the Tariff-Reform’ Democrats in 1893. 
Here is some of it : 


‘Tn 1892 they very nearly led the party to 
disaster in the national election. 

‘In 1893 they have actually brought it to 
defeat in this State. 

**In 1892, by fraudulent caucuses and dis- 
honest political methods, they undertook to 
mislead the Democratic National Convention 
as to the real choice of the Democrats of this 


te. 

‘*In 1893 control of the State Convention 
was again secured by unfair and illegal use of 
the party machinery, and a ticket was pre- 
sented to the ple containing, as its most 
prominent candidate, one already discredited 
with the people, and for whose nomination no 
better reason was offered than that it was ne- 
cessary in order to ‘ vindicate’ certain party 
leaders. No time was given for organized oppo- 
sition within the party to this most improper 
selection, and the party was forced before the 
people with the candidates selected at the un- 
representative State Convention. 

‘Under such circumstances our defeat should 
surprise no one. 

‘* But it is not alone by their despotic use of 
self-chosen and self-perpetuating party com- 
mittees to control caucuses and conventions, 
in defiance and contempt of the wishes of the 
majority, that these unfaithful leaders have 
brought scandal upon the party. 

‘“‘They have prostituted the name of De 
mocracy to the vilest ends. 

‘* Municipalities have been looted and have 
been denied the right of self government. 

‘* Offices have been bestowed upon unworthy 
persons as rewards for disreputable political 
services and as tributes to personal friendship. 

‘*The laws of the State have been violated, 
the mandates of its courts defied, and common 
decency outraged. All these crimes have been 
committed, in the name of Democracy, by men 
whose sole claim to power and consideration is 
that they proclaim themselves to be Demo- 
crats. 


Nor do you seem to be familiar with the 
great rule of political morals which forbids 
you to put, or assist in putting, liars, 
cheats, and thieves in high places in order 
to improve a system of taxation.—Ep. 
Natron. ] 





ANTICS OF HABEAS CORPUS IN TEXAS. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 


Sm: You say in your issue of October 25 
last that ‘‘for the first time, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, since the writ of habeas cor- 
pus was introduced into Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence, a judge last week in this city [Judge 
Lacombe] found that a man brought before 
him under it [Mr. Morton’s coachmapn] was un- 
lawfully deprived of his liberty, and yet re- 
manded him to the custody of his captor.” I 
write to say that in these later days justice is 
often administered in a way that the public 
little wots of, and that the miscarriage of jus- 
tice noted by you is not the first time that a 
judge has found that a person brought before 
him by the writ of habeas corpus was illegally 
deprived of his liberty, and yet remanded him 
to the custody of his captor. 

The instance of a miscarriage of justice for 
which I claim precedence over the case noted 
by the Nation occurred in the year 1892, and 
in the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Texas at Galveston, 
Judge David E. Bryant presiding. The case 
is as follows: One Arthur O. Upham was in- 
dicted and convicted in a State court, and a 





fine of $450 was assessed against him. The 
judgment of the court is that the State have 
and recover of the defendant the amount of 
the fine and costs, and that he be committed 
to the county jail until the fine and costs are 
paid. The convict in such cases is by the 
statute to be credited on the fine at the rate 
of three dollars per day. The convict was 
committed to the county jail in default of 
payment of the fine and costs—the costs being 
the sum of #206. 

A general statute authorizes the County 
Commissioners of each county to establish a 
county farm for the purpose of utilizing the 
labor of convicts who have been adjudged to 
pay a pecuniary fine and are unable to do so. 
This statute authorizes the County Commis- 
sioners to confine such county convicts upon 
the county farm, and to compel them to labor 
there not less than eight hours per day, and to 
credit them on the fine at 50 cents a day for each 
day they labor. Under this statute A. O. Up- 
ham was taken from the county jail and was 
committed to the county farm, whereupon he 
sued out a writ of habeas corpus returnable 
before the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Texas at Galveston. 

The ground of the application for the writ, 
which was granted, was that the statute by au- 
thority of which the relator was committed to 
thecounty farm is not due process of law within 
the meaning of the fourteenth amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
that it is not due process of law in this, that it 
authorizes the confinement of the relator in a 
place not designated by the judgment of the 
court, and imposes a punishment not assessed 
by the verdict of a jury, and authorizes a long- 
er period of confinement than that prescribed 
by the law under which the judgment was ren- 
dered; and that, according to the due course 
of the law of the land, no punishment can be 
meted out to a convict other than that ad- 
judged against him by the sentence of a court, 
nor can he be confined in any place other than 
the place to which he has been committed 
by the judgment of a court, since the term 
‘**due process of law” imports that a person’s 
life, liberty, or property can be taken only in 
the due administration of the law by the judi- 
cial tribunals of the country. 

The writ was served upon the superintendent 
of the county farm as the custodian of the pri- 
soner, and, upon the hearing, the judge presid- 
ing announced from the bench that the statute 
under which the relator was committed to the 
county farm was unconstitutional, and found 
that the prisoner had been taken from the cus- 
tody of the sheriff and was illegally restrained 
of his liberty by the respondent; and yet 
Judge Bryant remanded the prisoner to be put 
to labor on the county farm under a statute 
which he knew to be and had pronounced to 
be unconstitutional. 

Nor is this all of this unprecedented pro- 
ceeding. The relator, by his counsel, .gave 
notice of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and asked for an order that, 
pending his appeal, the prisoner be enlarged 
upon his recognizance under Rule 34 of the 
Supreme Court. This rule found no more fa- 
vor with Judge Bryant than did the four- 
teeuth amendment; and in disregard of this 
rule he refused to take the recognizance of the 
relator, which was offered, and remanded the 
prisoner back to the county farm, thus deny- 
ing him the common justice embodied in the 
rule that, pending his appeal, a prisoner should 
not be deprived of his liberty and punished. 

It may well be asked, Could lawlessness in a 
court of justice further go? That mob law or 
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lynch law often asserts itself where the courts 
have failed or refused to enforce the law of 
the land has come to be, it must be admitted, 
a melancholy truth. We will now see where 
mob law takes this memorable case in hand 
and turns the prisoner Upham loose, nemine 
contradicente, 

Upon the argument of this case it began to 
dawn upon the County Commissioners of Gal- 
veston County that possibly the legal existence 
of the county farm might be in jeopardy. 
They resolved that the prisoner’s appeal to the 
Supreme Court must be cut off ; a decision of 
that august and enlightened tribunal must not 
be had. The prisoner by this time had grown 
to be an elephant on the farm, and it came to 
be feared that said elephant might do some 
damage to the farm and it might become too 
expensive to keep him any longer, and the 
County Commissioners came to the conclusion 
that they ought to get rid of him as soon as 
possible. The cry arose, ‘‘ Turn him loose.” 
The prisoner having been committed to the 
county farm by authority of a statute, and 
having been sent back there by the judgment 
of a federal court, there was of course no legal 
way of turning the prisoner loose except by 
the writ of habeas corpus or the executive 
pardon. Still the cry continued: ‘‘Turn the 
prisoner loose,” ‘‘Cut off his appeal,” ‘‘Save 
the farm.” 

It is needless to say that when a clamor of 
this sort arises, the means of carrying out the 
purpose becomes a matter of small consequence. 
Without more ado, and without the sanction of 
any law, the County Commissioners arose in 
their fright and incontinently turned the pri- 
soner loose. L. E. TREZEVANT. 

GALVESTON, TEXAS, November 5, 1804. 





FARMING IN MARYLAND ONCE MORE. 
To THE EpIToR or THE NATION: 

Sir: Your correspondent ‘J. M. V.” rightly 
points out the infection of the pastures with 
garlic as the great impediment to dairying ia 
Maryland. This is one most urgent reason 
why the State should have a thoroughly 
equipped experiment station. Some efficient 
means for eradicating the garlic weed from 
the land, or the device of a method for treat- 
ing the milk so as to eliminate the obnoxious 
flavor, would be worth more to Maryland than 
it would cost to establish and run ten experi- 
mental stations. And it is by no means out of 
the question to solve this problem. Modern 
dairy science distinctly indicates the way to 
make good butter of garlic-infected milk; 
and all that is needed to accomplish that re- 
sult is knowledge, perseverance, and means to 
carry out the experiments to a successful end. 

J. D. FREDERIKSEN. 

LITTLE FALLS, N. Y., November 9, 1894. 





THE AMERICAN WORD BAYOU, 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE Nation: 

Sir: Some English words, derived from the 
languages of the American Indians, that were 
once erroneously referred to kin beyond the 
sea—-‘‘ barbecue,” ‘‘canoe,” and ‘ hammock”™ 
(a swinging bed) are fair examples—have 
been, one by one, released from outlandish 
servitude, and are now rest>red to their ances- 
tral rights. A few still linger in the limbo of 
fanciful etymology. 

Our latest and best authorities, namely, the 
‘New English Dictioaary,’ the ‘Century Dic- 
tionary,’ and the ‘International Dictionary,’ 
conti ue to say, w.th more or less positiveness, 








that the American word ‘ bayou” is a cor- 
ruption of the French boyau, ‘a gut.’ This 
explanation is prima facie improbable, be- 
cause, first, if we may trust the vigilant scru- 
tiny of M. Littreé, the word boyau was never 
used by the French at home in the sense of a 
channel of water ; and, secondly, there is no 
historical proof that the early French settlers 
on the Mississippi River and the Gulf coast 
ever used the word in this sense or changed it 
into ** bayou.” 

The first quotation in the N. E. D. illustrat- 
ing the use of the word ** bayou” is taken from 
Cobbett’s book entitled ‘ A Year's Residence in 
the United States of America’ (London, 1822, 
p, 273), and reads as follows: ‘* Johnson's Ferry, 
a place where a Bayou (Boyau) of the Wabash 
is crossed. This Bayou is a run out of the 
main river, round ‘a flat portion of land.” 
rhese words of Cobbett furnish, possibly, the 
starting-point of the current false etymology. 
If it should prove to be true that good Ameri 
caus have trustfully accepted as sound ety- 
mology the flighty conjecture of that ferocious 
hater of all good things American, William 
Cobbett, the fact would serve as another lively 
illustration of the irony of fate. 

If guesswork were allowable at all, some 
good Americans would, perhaps, prefer the 
rashetymologizing of the American geographer 
William Darby, who, in his ‘ Geographical 
Description of Louisiana’ (2d ed., New York, 
1817, p. 853), asserts without qualification that 
the word ** bayou” is * originally Spanish, and 
signifies the diminutive of bay” (/ahia or 
baya). This is a trifle less ridiculous than the 
received explanation, because the Spanish 
bahia does, at all events, connotate a body of 
water. 

But the true source of the word ‘bayou ”™ is 


not very far to seek. Among the first tribes | 


of Indians that Le Moyne d'Iberville met in 
1699, after he reached the northern shore of 
the Gulf of Mexico near the mouths of the 
Mississippi, were the Bayogoula. This name 
Baycogoula runs with other Choctaw names 
still existent on the Guif coast, namely Pasca 
goula, properly Pask-okla, ‘the bread people’ 
Pensacola, properly Pansh-okla, ‘the hairy 
people’; Apalachicola, properly Apelach-okla, 
‘the helping people,’ ‘the allies,’ and with 
some that have now passed out. It may be of 
interest to note the fact, in passing, that, in 
each of the names above enumerated, the glide 
from & to l in the Choctaw word odla, * peo- 
ple,’ bas been developed by the white people 
into a full vowel-sound, which has now become 
the soul of the word. 

The Bayogoula—Le Page du Pratz writes 
the name in full, ‘les Bayouc-ogoulas "—were 
‘‘the people of the bayouc” or ‘* bayou.” 
The following extracts from the narratives of 
some of the early settlers and travellers in 
Louisiana explain sufticiently what a bayou 
was, and show, besides, that the word is of In- 
dian and not of French origin 

* \ cing lieues plus loin en tournant tous 
jours a la gauche sur le lac [Pontchartrain] 
on trouve une eau dormante, que les Sauvages 
appellent Bayouque. C’est un esgout des eaux 


, tombent des terres hautes.” (Relation de 
Jean Péenicaut in Pierre Margry's Décourertes 
et Etablissements des Francais dans fouest et 


dans le sud de [Amérique Septentrionale, 
cinguteme partie. Paris, i887, p. 38.) Peni- 
caut was a ship-carpenter who came over with 
LD Iberville in 1604, and remained in Louisiana 
twenty-two years. 

**Au Midi de ce Lac [Pontchartrain] est un 
grand Bayouc, que fon nomme le Bavyoue S 
Jean. Bayoue est un grand ruisseau d'eau 
morte, ol: On ne Voit que trés peu, ou méme 


presque point de courant” (flisfaire de la 
Louisiane pa WU. Le Pa 7¢ au Pratz. Paris, 
1738, fo rie é tite re } 45 
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* A league beyond it (New Orleans] towards 
the northeast, there is a small river called Js 
Rayoue de Saint Jean, or the Creek of Saint 
John, Bayove in the Indian language signify 
ing a rivulet, which, at the end of two leagues, 
discharges itself into the lake Pontchartrain.” 
Journal of a Voyage to North America ma 


Series of Letters ta the Duchess « Lesdi 
quieres, translated fro the } 1 iP de 
Charlevoir, London, 1761 Vol. ii., p. 38Y 
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Rosperts Bros. will publish this week, besides 
the Letters of Emily Dickinson, *A Child of 


the Age,’ bv the late Francis Adams; ‘The 
Power of the Will; or Success,” by H. Rishe 
rough Sharman; a second series of * The 
Thought of God in Hvmns and Poems,’ by t 

L. Hosmer and W. ©. Gannett ; and * Father 


Goose's Melodies,” by Adelaide F. Samuels 
Copeland & Day have nearly ready * The 


Wooing of Martha Pitkin, by Charles 
Knowles Bolton : the ‘ Love Sonnets’ of Wil- 
frid S. Blunt; and a volume of poems by 
Prof. Jobn B. Tabb 

D. Appleton & Co.'s additional announces 
ments include Maspero’s ‘Dawn of Civilica 


tion,’ edited by Prof. Sayce and translated by 
M. L. McClure; Nordau’s * Degeneracy’ ; 
‘The Life and Correspondence of William 
Buckland, D.D.,.” Dean of Westminster, bw his 
daughter, Mrs. Gordon 
Sun,’ by Christian Reid ; ‘General Hancock, 
by Gen. Francis A. Walker; ‘The Education 
of the Greek People, and its Influence on Civi 

t Evol 


by Thomas Davidson ; ‘Th 
tion of the Massachusetts Public School Svs- 


lization,’ 


tem, by George D. Martin: and ‘* The Crimino- 
logy Series.” edited by Douglas Morrison, be 
ginning with Lombroso’s * Criminal Woman.’ 

A series of handbooks on the History of Re- 
ligions, edited by Prof. Morris Jastrow, jr., of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is to be issued 
by Ginn & Co. *The Religions ef India,” by 
Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Bryn Mawr, will lead 
off 

F. Tennyson Neely, Chicago, has in prepara- 
tion a ‘David Swing Memorial Volume,’ com- 
piled by his daughter, Mrs. Starring. It will 
consist mainly of the preacher's corrected ser- 
mons, and will be sold only by subscription. 
B. Westermann & Co. will publish immedi 
ately the fourth part, ‘‘ Morphology,” of the 





translation of Karl Brugmann’s ‘ Elements of 
a Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germa- 
nic Languages.” The index will form the fifth 
and concluding volume 

The third part of Prof. J. B. Thayer's ‘ Cases 
yn Constitutional Law’ has just been published 
by Charles W. Sever, Cambridge, Mass., and 
the fourth and last is promised by February 1. 
At the close of the work will be found the 
only copy yet in print of the recent important 
Massachusetts Supreme Court decision on the 
collateral inheritance tax 

The ninth of the Filson Club Publications 
Louisville: John P. Morton & Co.) treats of 
the Political Clubof Danville, Ky., and is from 
the pen of Thomas Speed, whose ancestors 
were members of the club during its short life 
1786.0). This publication deservedly rescues 
a notable organization from complete obscu- 
rity. Anaccount of its organization and pro- 
ceedings is preceded by an interesting retro- 
spect of the early settlement and condition of 
Kentucky. The club discussed the new Con- 
stitution of the United States, hot from the 
press, and would have expunged the clause 
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prohibiting Congress from summarily abolish- | 


ing the slave-trade. (One member emancipat- 
ed his slaves at his death in 1837.) The club 
also voted against the office of Vice-President. 
(One member, Baker Ewing, was ancestor of 
our actual Vice-President Stevenson.) On 
another occasion it was decided not to encou- 
rage intermarriage with Indians. The Filson 
Club announces for No. 10‘ The Life and Writ- 
ings of Constantine Samuel Rafinesque,’ by 
Richard Ellsworth Call. A reprint of Ra- 
finesque’s ‘ Fishes of the River Ohio,’ edited by 
Dr. Call, will be issued by J. P. Morton & Co, 
in February next. 

A book eleven inches broad in the back 
might well daunt the reviewer, and such is the 
English ‘Reference Catalogue of Current 
Literature’ for 1894 (London: Whitaker; New 
York: Publishers’ Weekly). It is, however, 
the analogue of our ‘Publishers’ Trade-List 
Annual,’ or, in other words, a congeries of 
booksellers’ catalogues, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, but with the addition of an index. In 
five years this book which is, in one sense, no 
book, has added an inch to its breadth, 26 to 
its 130 publishers, 111 pages to its index, and 
nearly 20,000 to its 68,000 index references. 
These figures are eloquent enough, and seem 
to cry out for a division of this excessive bulk. 
But the undertakers say no: a single volume 
is fundamental to the idea of such a trade tool. 
A temporary compromise might be found in 
the adoption of an octavo page, but this would 
be more costly to the individual houses than 
the extra binding for a second volume. 

Perfunctory indeed is Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
* introduction” to ‘Old English Songs from 
Various Sources’ (Macmillan), which owes its 
compilation to the illustrator, Mr. Hugh 
Thomson. And the designs themselves might 
be called perfunctory, for not a few are fairly 
wrung out of the couplets or quatrains which 
serve as a pretext for them. Each illustration 
has a page to itself, and faces the verse it be- 
longs to; and, thus chopped up, the songs 
themselves lose in interest. Mr. Thomson af- 
fers comparison at various points with Abbey 
and with Caldecott, but fails to reach their 
level, while sometimes falling below his own, 
The book is prettily bound in green and gold. 

Mr. Thomson appears to better advantage 
in another comely volume, with a gorgeous 
peacock cover, from the same house, * Pride 
and Prejudice.’ For this reprint Mr. George 
Saintsbury has been called in to furnish some 
prefatory remarks, which consist in a conten- 
tion for this novel asthe best of Miss Austen’s, 
and a running commentary on the charac- 
ters. It is a serious disquisition, and because 
of its anticipations it ought, of course, to be 
read last, not first. 

A companionable little edition of ‘The 
Christian Year’ bears Keble’s portrait and 
Macmillan’s imprint on the title-page. It is 
meant not for show but for popular acceptance, 
and has the external neatness of the Golden 
Treasury Series which it extends. 

The Scribners continue their handsome re- 
issue, of English manufacture, of Henry Kings- 
ley’s novels with ‘ Austin Elliott’ in one volume 
and ‘ The Recollections of Geoffry Hamlyn’ in 
two. Good taste and judgment have presided 
over this enterprise. 

Messrs. Putnam send us two volumes of 
their ‘‘ Ariel Shakspere,” of which we lately 
noticed the completion, as examples of the 
cheapest style (out of four). They are bound 
in garnet cloth, and to our thinking they are 
quite as presentable as the leather-bound of 
the next higher grade. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have brought out in 


good shape, with an excellent portrait of the 
author, Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘ Light of Asia,’ 
fit for hand and pocket or for the shelf. 

Prof. Hales is editing for Macmillan & Co. a 
series of students’ handbooks covering the 
most important periods of English literature. 
The ages of Chaucer and Shakspere are to be 
undertaken by the general editor, that of Dry- 
den by Mr. Garnett, and others by less well- 
known but capable scholars. The first of the 
series to appear is the ‘Age of Pope,’ a com- 
pact and neatly printed little volume of two 
hundred and fifty pages, by Mr. John Dennis. 
The style is clear, the treatment full, accurate, 
and sensible, the matter always interesting, 
though rarely in any way original. Two de- 
fects alone arrest the attention. Like most 
English writers on the same or similar sub- 
jects, the author is inclined to till his plot of 
soil after a somewhat conventional fashion. 
The age of Pope is to him an isolated unit, in- 
capable of further subdivision and unrelated 
to its predecessors, its contemporaries, or its 
successors. He scarcely takes account, for 
instance, of the growing signs of romanticism 
in the very stronghold of English classicism, 
nor gives himself the trouble to outline the 
main principles of that general period of Euro- 
pean classicism to which the age of Pope is but 
acorollary. Nor, again, does he give the stu- 
dent more than the slightest bibliographical 
information. A handbook of this sort can 
scarcely be expected to contain everything, 
but it should help the reader to a fairly com- 
plete conception of what the works are to which 
he should turn to supplement his knowledge. 

Prof. Hempl of the University of Michigan 
has prepared athirty-page manual, ‘ Chaucer’s 
Pronunciation and the Spelling of the Elles- 
mere MS.’ (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.), 
which will be of great assistance to teachers 
and students, and, indeed, to everybody who 
is not content to read Chaucer in a slovenly 
way. The subject is treated with admirable 
clearness and method. Trifling distinctions of 
sound are properly subordinated, and the 
main features of Chaucer’s vowel and conso- 
nant system are well brought out. Prof. 
Hempl’s well-known skill as a phonetician is a 
sutticient guaranty of the accuracy of the book. 

Unhappy must be the candidates for ‘‘the 
Leaving Certificate, the University Local, and 
other Public Examinations” for whom Mr. J. 
Logie Robertson of Edinburgh Ladies’ College 
prepared his ‘ History of English Literature’ 
(Harpers). It is a genuine specimen of a race 
of text-books, now happily fast disappearing, 
in which history means a multitude of dates, 
and literature a multitude of names. Pope 
and Burns fall into the same period, and Mr. 
Saintsbury has twice as much space allotted 
to him as D. G. Rossetti. Of the latter the au- 
thor merely relates (p. 332) that, ‘‘born in 
London, son of a Professor of Italian in King’s 
College, [he] was a painter and poet of the 
pre-Raphaelite school.” Apparently no at- 
tempt has been made to stimulate the pupil’s 
love for literature, to give him important and 
necessary ideas in regard to the rise and gene- 
ral characteristics of the chief periods of our 
literature, or to train his mind by presenting 
to him a thoroughly organized and scientific 
but simple treatment of the subject. Worse 
yet, Mr. Robertson’s style is dull and awkward 
and his literary vision limited. 

Of an entirely different character is Mr. 
Pancoast’s ‘Introduction to English Litera- 
ture’ (Henry Holt & Co.), an adaptation for 
general use in high schools and academies of 
the same- author’s ‘ Representative English 





Literature,’ which we noticed with approval 





on its appearance two yearsago. In its earlier 
form it undertook to furnish the student with 
typical selections from various authors as well 
as with the matter necessary in a text-book on 
the history of our literature. The result was 
a somewhat bulky volume, likely to be of ser- 
vice particularly in schools without libraries. 
The present edition omits the extracts and ex- 
pands the text, rendering the book more com- 
pact and increasing greatly its value. At times 
the treatment of particular men or books is 
evidently superficial, noticeably so in the case 
of Steele, whom the author declines to view 
through other eyes than those of Thackeray. 
It would be foolish, however, to expect fault- 
less excellence in a work of this sort. It is 
enough that it treats the history of English 
literature as closely connected with general 
history, that the style is interesting, the con- 
ception broad and clear, the biographical de- 
tails nicely subordinated to matters more im- 
portant, and that, as we said of the book in its 
earlier form, not even the dullest pupil can 
study it without feeling the historical and 
logical continuity of English literature. 

The late J. A. Symonds’s ‘Giovanni Boccac- 
cio as Man and Author’ (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), although scarcely more than an essay in 
book form, is evidently designed as a work of 
much the same sort as the same author’s ‘ In- 
troduction to the Study of Dante,’ although it 
is much less elaborate and ambitious. In con- 
tents and form it is clearly an expansion of his 
well-known chapter on Boccaccio in the ‘ Re- 
naissance in Italy,’ with which, indeed, it has a 
number of pages in common. Like most of 
Mr. Symonds’s historical work, especially that 
relating to the earlier centuries of Italian lite- 
rature, this essay is written with accuracy in 
all essential matters, and with that unusual 
breadth of view, simplicity of outline, and 
clearness of style which have made the ‘ Re- 
naissance in Italy’ far more popular in Eng- 
land and America than, in the opinion of many 
experts, the author’s rank as a scholar or an 
investigator deserved. It is probably due to 
Mr. Symonds’s sudden death that the present 
volume is unprovided with what makes a book 
of this kind most useful, a good bibliography, 
or at least references to other works with the 
help of which the reader, fresh from the stimu- 
lus of this, will be glad to continue his study of 
the author under review. 

‘The American Army in the War of Seces- 
sion’ is the title of the translation of the report 
made to the French Government by Gen. de 
Chana] in 1865 (Leavenworth, Kansas: George 
A. Spooner). It has been very well translated 
by Lieut. M. J. O’Brien, Fifth U. 8. Infantry, 
and is a well-digested and clear analysis of the 
organization of the army during the war of 
the Rebellion. Its special interest lies in the 
frank comparison of our army with the French 
and other European organizations, and the 
very high appreciation of the qualities which 
gave it efficiency. It affords the best possible 
evidence that the French expert found our 
army fully equalin practical usefulness and in 
actual warfare to any other, while in some re- 
spects he places its organization, its methods, 
and its value exceptionally high. As a com- 
parative study the book will be a most useful 
one, and it is certainly a very encouraging one 
to the American soldier. 

‘Hoofs, Claws, and Antlers of the Rocky 
Mountains, by the Camera,’ is the title of a 
striking series of photographic reproductions 
from life of large wild animals, with an intro- 
duction by Theodore Roosevelt, published by 
Frank 8. Thayer at Denver, Col. Most of the 
photographs were taken by Mr. and Mrs, A. G. 
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Walliban. The difficulty of enlarging the 
views from the original negatives, and repro- 
ducing them by the half-tone process, has been 
measurably overcome, with the result of giv- 
ing us some of the most lifelike pictures we 
have ever seen. Among the subjects treated 
are the black-tail or mule deer, the wapiti or 
elk, the antelope, buffalo, mountain sheep, 
mountain goat, wolf, bear, cougar, and beaver. 
One has to study such pictures as these to re 
alize how far from nature are the conventional 
likenesses of animals in ordinary works on zo- 
ology. It will be as astonishing to most per- 
sons as were the results of the Muybridge pro- 
cess of instantaneous photographs of moving 
objects, which taught us that few persons 
know how even a horse uses his legs. Judging 
by the pictures now before us, we are more in- 
clined than we were before to judge that Wolf 
of England has of all artists drawn animals 
most true to nature. To our eye, the plate of 
the buffalo cow and calf is the finest portrait 
in the book; but they are all extremely good, 
and the scenes in which the animals themselves 
are hardly more than specks on a broad ex- 
panse of prairie, give us decidedly novel as 
well as pleasurable sensations. 

The Napiers and Nelson give a strong mili- 
tary and naval flavor to the fortieth volume 
of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
(Macmillan), to say nothing of minor admirals 
like Myngs and soldiers like the General Neill 
who lashed the Sepoys into licking up the blood- 
stains of Cawnpore, and then hung them, Nel- 
son's story is told in nineteen pages, and is seo 
ond in extent only to Newton’s. The enormous 
Nelsonian ‘‘ literature” is pronounced almost 
wholly untrustworthy. Newton, in his famous 
controversy with Leibnitz, is acquitted of all 
borrowing. A famous line of engineers, the 
Mylnes, is commemorated here, along with 
James Nasmyth, inventor of the steam-ham- 
mer, and also of that “ flexible shaft, consist- 
ing of a close-coiled spiral wire, for driving 
small drills,” which has been several times re 
invented, and ‘‘is now in general use by den- 
tists as a supposed American contrivance.” 
The work is carried on in this volume to 
Nicholls. 

A man of no literary pretensions, yet the 
writer of a very great book—a second-rate 
artist who thought himself a prodigious mas- 
ter—such was Benvenuto Cellini. His name is 
immortal, and he deserves, if ever a man did, to 
be ranked among ‘“‘Artistes Célébres”; and yet 
as M. Molinier shows once more in his mono- 
graph in that series (Paris: Librairie de [’Art), 
what remains of his authentic work does not 
at all justify his colossal reputation. ‘‘ His 
works in sculpture,” says M. Molinier, ‘‘are 
figures fit for the decoration of a salt-cellar, 
and—his salt-cellar is too much a work of 
sculpture.” This epigrammatic judgment is 
eminently just, and places Cellini in his true 
rank. It is as the writer of his bragging and 
inimitable autobiography that the Florentine 
goldsmith and swashbuckler will always be 
known among the most picturesque figures of 
the literature of the world; and it is the vivid 
extracts from this autobiography that give the 
present work its savor. 

Admirers of Rembrandt (which to-day is as 
much as to say all the world) will be interested 
in the publication by the Berlin (and New 
York) Photographic Company of a portfolio 
of seventeen photogravures from the pictures 
of the master in the gallery at Cassel. This 
museum is a little out of the beaten track of 
the tourist, but its collection of Rembrandt's 





works is known by students and critics to be | 


one of the most important and interesting in 


The Nation. 


existence, and it has never before been so ade 
quately reproduced. 
little violent in light and shade, and lack the 
Rembrandtesque mellowness of tone; but they 
will prove a most welcome addition to the 
means of comparative study of the methods of 
the sombre poet of Amsterdam. 

We have received from Wm 


Some of the plates are a 


Heinemann, 
London, a ‘Catalogue of the Accademia delle 
Belle Arti compiled by E. M 
Keary, who describes the pictures themselves 
and sketches the lives of the painters. At the 
end are grouped good process cuts of twenty 
canvases by Bellini, Carpaccio, Mantegna, 
Tintoretto, Veronese, Titian, and other mas 
ters. This is the first English catalogue ever at 


at Venice,’ 


tempted for the Academy, and the publisher 
has in preparation a Catalogue of the Museo 
del Prado at Madrid, where the English-speak- 
ing visitor is even worse off than in Venice 
The arrangement and accessories of the Keary 
Catalogue leave no hing to be desired. 

Since September 30 M. 


Paul Verlaine has 


been publishing his ‘‘ confessions” in the un 


speakable Fin de Siecle. He had given before 
some pages of his life in his little book ‘ Mes 
Prisons.’ So far, bis later chapters are made 
up of poetic remembrances of childhood and 
early youth, which stand out, delicate as vio 
lets, in the midst of very odd surroundings. 
There is a rapidly growing sentiment in fa 
vor of popular libraries in Germany, and ef 
forts are making to secure their widespread 
A plan is on foot for a Ger 
man periodical index on the plan of ‘ Poole.’ 
It is in contemplation also to publish a German 
edition of W. I. Fletcher's ‘ Publie 
in America,’ lately brought out by Roberts 
Bros. in their ‘* Columbian Knowledge 


establishment. 


Libraries 


Series 


—It is pleasant to find, in the Aflantic of 
this month, Dr. Birkbeck Hill, whose 
more familiar on scholarly bookshelves than 
at the end of magazine articles, discoursing 
the characteristic theme of 
Sheets,” and genially explaining to his 
rican audience why the hnsoniar 
will, like himself, ** henceforth have to cross 
the Atlantic and end his pilgrimage on the 
pleasant shores of Lake Erie.” * 
pace and admiring vein of the comment on 


nave is 


* Boswell's Proof 


devout J 


the sheets in question. show the spirit of Bos- 
well himself animating the pen of an i 
and help 
eXtinguished 


inde- 


to revive the conviction, almost 
by constant contradiction, that 
At the opposite pole of 1 
brief monograph on the Emperor Hadrian's 


;- , » 1 } , ~ 
time Is iong 


iterary handling, the 


briefest of odes achieves its success by scrupu- 
lous simplification of its criti 
end intended — a fresh 
strapge } 

first paragraph to last. Some studiesin Japan 


al method ; the 
translation of the 


} 


ivric 


-being kept well in sight from 


ese character and manners, by Lafcadi 


Hearn, are excessively easy to read, owing t 

their lightness of touch and versatility of 
form. They will probably prove equally easy 
to forget, owing to their general vagueness 
and lack of solidity of subst On the sick 
of good citizenship, a vig is write nde 

the oracular title of r any | ts the 
Way,” attempts to reform the point of view 
of the reformers, or at least of those reformers 
who overlook some primal human instincts, 


and put their faith in cunningly 


tems 


levised svs- 


i primaries, 


f city government, in purifies 
in the education of the masses, or even in the 


litipal ey ° fh iane 
poltical Vaiue of the self-interest of 





who are already ‘the educated His case in 
favor of reliance upon the force of personal 


leadership, and of enthusiasm for a common 
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cause, is worthy the considerati 
thoughtful, though the logic of events since 
the printing of the paper may call for a recon 
sideration of some of its premises. The ret: 
spective side of public affairs is treated witt 
an able grasp by Mr. Bancroft, who writes of 
Seward’s political attitude in [soo-IN inf 
the leading article of the number, a story by 
Mary Hallock Foote, the proof will be in the 
finishing next month 


There is 
tempts to prolixity of comment Apart fr 


** A Painter's Impressions of Rajpootanua,” and 








Poultney Bigelow’'s less laboriously descriptiy 
account of ** The Cossack as Cowboy, S t 
and Citizen both, it is needless to say, w 
and amply illustrated—the number, wl 
is not fiction or verse (poetry by stretch of 
courtesy), Is given upto a persistent adherence 
to homebred themes. Extremes of such themes 
as Wide as from Mr. Janvier’s ** Sea-Robbers 
of New York” to * The Rehg the S x 
meet between the vers, but t my ss 
of homogeneity nevertheless remains. Of the 
fiction perhaps the less said ¢ t al 
though this remark is not a at 
conclusion of Mr. Warner's Gold House 
of which there will be more in anot pla 
Sameness of another sort--a ur rim ft 
ness of quality—is the perva ¥ of 
Scribner's, with the proverbial ex 
the rule. * Election Night a Newspa 
Office * jumps well with the moment, a : 
really admirable illustrations 
graphs, to ‘** English Railroad Methods,” a 
worthy of all prais« But wl f 
has been characterized as brisk and tin . 
the last word has been said im its fav and 
the latter need a letterpress on a par w 
themselves The American s Art Chal 
ay be accepted as t ecessary 
n, in one form or another, of the 
woman student's present importance, and 
True Pictures among the Poor AY stand 
tothe complaisant reader f i t t 
another subject that an editor cannot now af 
ford ¢t verlook. But gen e satisfa n 
with the ume miuust fx eri {t its 
wolf storv, than which 1 its kind thing 
better cc i be desired The destrove and 
biographer of the ‘** King of Currumpaw ™ has 
used an artist's self-restraint in keeping him 
self in the background. Life in a rner of 
northern New Mexico becomes dentally 
vivid in his narrative, and it is his final tri 
umph as a story-teller that, wh superior hu 
man cunning has at last prevailed, the entra} 
ped hero is still permitted to keep the reader's 
admiration and interest on his side 
A better article on a sadder theme than 


Mr. Riis has written in the Cenfury, the reader 


of current literature need not expect often to 
meet with. ‘‘ The Making of Thieves in New 
York” is its pregnant title—a title which 


would still hold good if it should be amplified 
and altered for the 
of the 
our vaunted 


worse to ‘‘an exposure 


failure on a colossal scale of one of 


democratic institutions,” inas- 


much asit is no other than a failure in the 


working of the public-school system that is re- 
sponsible for the wholesale turning out of 
youthful criminals. What school boards leave 
undone in this direction the government of re- 
format Mr. Riis for- 
tunately does not expose abuses without show- 
The only 
The cuts 


ries does not fail to do. 
ing ways of correcting them miss- 
ing huk is between men and means, 
which accompany his article are of the grimly 
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expository kind, as far removed as possible 
from the pretty presentment of the magazine 
picture. To turn to a brighter side, there is 
still another glimpse here of the family group 
of the Hawthornes, elder and juvenile, por- 
trayed chiefly by the rainbow hued pen of 
Mrs. Hawthorne, with Lenox in the back- 
ground. The editing of this fresh batch of 
letters is by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and 
their welcome is assured in advance. An 
M.P.’s lively and picturesque recollections of 
the way the Chinese work and live in the city 
of Canton finds the curiosity of the reading 
world at its flood, while the account of ‘‘ Wash- 
ington in Lincoln’s Time” supplies the proper 
modicum of American historical study to an 
agreeably varied number, in which the curtain 
finally falls upon Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
‘Bachelor Maid.” Prof. William M. Sloane's 
‘‘Life of Napoleon Bonaparte” begins its 
course, on the contrary; but its preluding does 
not provoke one to prophesy of great things 
or otherwise. 


—An interesting movement toward uni- 
formity in at least one branch of preparatory 
study has probably proved entirely successful. 
A year ago the association of the colleges and 
preparatory schools in the Middle States and 
Maryland appointed a joint committee of col- 
lege professors and preparatory-school teach- 
ers to present a scheme of uniform require- 
ments in English for admission to colleges in 
the Middle States and Maryland. This com- 
mittee was fortunately able to act in unison 
with a similar committee appointed by the 
corresponding association in New England, 
and with a third committee from the New Eng- 
land Commission of Colleges. Their joint re- 
commendations have within the last few weeks 
been adopted by both the New England bodies, 
and are soon, with every prospect of approval, 
to be brought before the association in the 
Middle States. Meanwhile a similar move- 
ment in the Northern Central States, originat- 
ing in the universities of Chicago, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, has reached practically the 
same conclusions. The result, one of the first 
tangible fruits of the recommendations of the 
national committee, will in all probability be 
the adoption of substantially the same re- 
quirements in English for entrance to colleges 
throughout the greater part of the country, 
and will undoubtedly exert a strong unifying 
and stimulating influence on the teaching of 
English in all secondary schools. The sug- 
gested requirements throw greater stress on 
the study of English literature, and tend to 
place the entrance examinations in English 
ona par with those in Latin and Greek, to 
which from time immemorial they have in 
most institutions been subordinated. 


—London has been steadily ranging itself 
into two camps for the great School Board fight 
on November 22 over the religious question. 
The operation of the compulsory-education 
clauses, passed in 1876, is another subject on 
which opinion may hereafter be divided. 
Compulsion is already declared by some a 
dea'l-letter because (1) the School Board offi- 
cers whose duty it is to beat up children who 
attend no school, or attend too irregularly to 
receive any benefit, are not responsible either 
to the teachers or to the school managers, but 
merely fill up forms which are sent to a body 
so far removed from the district and so busy 
as the London School Board. (2.) When cases 
of parents refusing to send their children to 
school are tried before the London magistrates, 
these almost invariably give a decision against 





the School Board and in favor of recalcitrant 
pareats. In a word, the magistrates seem to 
be opposed to a national system of education, 
and cast their vote in favor of the ‘‘ liberty ” of 
parents. (3.) But the gravest reason for the 
failure of compulsion is the inability of the 
Board to provide sufficient accommodation for 
the children. These numbered in 1893 close 
upon 575,000, and every year there is a notable 
increase in the population. In the same year 
there was a deficiency of school-places in the 
borough of Chelsea of 5,500; in Hackney, 8,- 
800. In six London districts there was a total 
deficiency of 32,000 places. Since education 
was declared free in September, 1892, there 
has been an enormous increase throughout the 
kingdom of young children between three and 
five attending the schools. As no economy 
was effected by keeping these ‘‘youths” at 
home, some 40,000 or 50,000 found their way to 
the infants’ department, and have doubtless 
contributed to the difficulties of Boards in pro 
viding places for thechildren. The classes are 
of enormous size. A member of the present 
Board found fifty-three classes in nine schools; 
the number of scholars ranged from 80 to 112, 
a single teacher undertaking each class. The 
expenditure of the London School Board is 
some £2,500,000 per annum. 


—The National Gallery has within the few 
months of its new Directorship made some 
valuable additions to the Italian, Flemish, and 
English schools, the promptness in exhibiting 
which deserves all praise. The new Italian 
pictures of note are from the collections of 
Lord Northbrook and Lady Eastlake: 


“The ‘Agony in the Garden,’ by Mantegna,” 
writes a correspondent, ‘‘ is perhaps the most im- 
portant. At a first glance one is struck by a re- 
semblance of the design to Giovanni Bellini’s picture 
of this subject in the adjoining room; but when one 
comes to compare the two, one sees that it is the 
general character of the country, the treatment of 
the rocks especially, and the intensity of feeling in 
the figures, that suggest a resemblance, the arrange- 
ment of the subject differing entirely. It is, how- 
ever, affirmed by some authorities on Italian art 
that Bellini painted this very picture from a design 
in Mantegna’s sketch-book. The ‘St. Jerome in his 
Study,’ by Antonello da Messina, is a gem of the 
most minute and perfect execution, only a foot 
square in size. The Saint is seated at his desk read- 
ing in a little wooden room within a larger marble 
hall, with a colonnade on either side, wherein the 
lion wanders at ease, while peacocks are picking up 
grain in the foreground, and delightful peeps of dis- 
tant country show through the columns. The panel- 
ling of the Saint's room is full of comfortable con- 
trivances. There are shelves in which books aud 
pots are stowed; his towel hangs on a nail, his hat, 
of the same red as his gown, ison a chair beside him; 
every detail is painted with extreme love and care, 
though all are fused in admirable general effect, 
showing that although Antonello was the first Italian 
painter who learned to paint in oil from the Flem- 
ish masters, none ever surpassed him A Filippino 
Lippi from Lady Eastlake’s collection is very lovely 
in design—a Madonna and infant Christ offering 
seeds from a pomegranate to the little St, John. 
The ‘Portrait of a Gentleman’ by Terborch is 
an excellent example of this master, and _ illus- 
trates the best qualities of the Dutch school. The 
gentleman, in a black suit of various materials, 
stands against a background of gray wall with a red 
table at his side, and chair to match. The painting 
is solemn and dignified in its simplicity of color and 
the head is very full of character. Rembrandt's 
‘ Christ before Pilate’ is e brown monochrome study 
very forcible in light and shade. ‘ Tasting,’ by Le 
Nain, is the only French addition, while in the Eng- 
lish section we have ‘ Christ Washing Peter's Feet,’ 
by Ford Madox Brown, a picture of immense vigor 
and originality in its color and in its design. A pre- 
cursor of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, in this pic- 
ture Madox Brown has introduced portraits of seve- 





ral of that body as disciples, viz., D. G. Rossetti, 
William Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Deverell, F. G. 
Stephen, etc. The head of Christ is full of feeling, 
and compares well with the robust aquiline type of 
Peter, whose feet he is wiping The copper bowl 
in the foreground gives the highest note of color, 
which is kept up throughout in great intensity. 
The realistic qualities of this work and its freshness 
of conception and sincerity are very striking, and 
they seem to combine modern aspirations with the 
earnest spirit of early Italian masters. ‘ Pegwell 
Bay,’ by William Dyce, R.A., is well known to those 
who have taken any interest in the art movement in 
England in the earlier part of this century. It is a 
very carefully painted study of sands, rocks, and 
sea shore, with people in the costume of the time, 
crinoline and pork-pie hats, gathering mussels, but 
very gray and cold in its general aspect. Another 
picture of W. Dyce lately added is *‘ St. John lead- 
ing the Virgin Mary from the Tomb.’ It is not 
without tenderness of expression and a certain affini- 
ty with Italian masters in its simplicity of design 
and purity of color, but it is a weak composition, 
which does not show Dyce to have been as remark- 
able an artist as he really was Another Eng- 
lish artist now represented here is John Lewis, 
R.A., the painter of Eastern landscape. ‘ Edfou, 
Upper Egypt,’ is the work which has found its way 
into the National Collection. It is characteristic 
enough of the artist’s dry, hard manner of depict- 
ing Oriental scenes."’ 








MONRO'S GREEK MUSIC. 
The Modes of Ancient Greek Music. By D. B. 


Monro. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan. 1894. Pp. xvi, 144. 


THERE are subjects in archeology of which we 
know next to nothing ; and although we may 
regret our ignorance in a general way, we do 
not greatly fret over it. There are others 
about which we know so much that we cannot 
bear to know so little. Greek music belongs 
to the latter class. It is a subject so well 
known to specialists that they are able to com- 
pose under the rules and in some of the scales 
peculiar to ancient music ; and yet there are, 
in our knowledge of it, gaps and vexatious 
questions peculiarly distressing to those who 
do not share with Mr. Monro the pessimistic 
view that ‘possibly a large portion of what 
has passed into the domain of ‘ well authenti- 
cated’ fact is complete misapprehension.” 

One of the most vexatious, and certainly the 
most vexed, questions in Greek music concerns 
the nature of the Greek modes. Were they 
analogous to what we call modes in modern 
music, or were they something quite different ? 
In modern music we have but two modes, a 
major mode and a minor mode, which latter is 
by some regarded as two modes because its de- 
scending scale, uses different notes from the 
ascending scale. If westart an upward octave 
scale at C, the major scale proceeds by seven 
steps to the next higher C, and each step is one 
tone higher than its predecessor, except the 
fourth and the eighth, which are only a semi- 
tone higher. If we start a minor ascending 
scale, the semi-tones will be the third and the 
eighth. Modern modes, then, differ in the po- 
sition occupied by the semi-tones within the 
octave. From any note, black or white, on the 
piano scale, a scale may be run in either of 
these modes without changing the character 
of the mode, which is therefore seen to have 
nothing to do with pitch. 

Most scholars, and among them such emi- 
nent names as Boeckh, Westphal, Gevaert, 
Von Jan, Reinach, and Donkin, are agreed on 
the following propositions: that the ancient 
Greek modes were perfectly analogous to our 
modes ; that their essential characteristic was 
the position of the fractional tones or, in 
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other words, the internal structure of the oc- 
tave; that their modality was independent of 
the pitch of the octave scale ; that the names 
Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, etc., first used to 
distinguish the modes, 7. e., the internal struc- 
ture of the octave, were afterward also used 
to distinguish what we call keys, 7. ¢., scales of 
a different pitch irrespective of their internal 
structure. For we must never lose sight of 
the fact that a scale fixed as to pitch may be 
of any mode, in our modern sense; and ascale 
fixed as to mode may be of any pitch, just asa 
black horse may be of any weight and a heavy 
horse may be of any color. The two classifi- 
eations cover different ground and do not in 
terfere. On the other side Mr. Monro holds 
(p. 5) that the names Dorian, etc., were not ap- 
plied to modes as well as keys; that in the 
earlier periods of Greek music the scales in 
use, whether called révoc or apuoviac, differed 
primarily in pitch. 

What makes this abstract question peculiarly 
interesting is the fact that Plato and Aristotle 
approve of some modes and disapprove of 
others, for educational purposes, because of 
their moral influence for better or for worse. 
The concrete question, as debated between the 
group of scholars first named and the author 
of this book, is whether Plato and Aristotle 
objected to or approved of certain music be- 
cause of its pitch or because of its modality— 
i e., the internal structure of its scale. 

There are, we presume, few, if any, musi- 
cians who will not feel that in this form the 
question answers itself. The proposition that 
the peculiar effect of a piece of music upon the 
hearer’s soul depends on its pitch rather than 
on the internal structure of its scale, will strike 
most musical persons as simply preposterous. 
We know that even among skilled musicians 
there are many who could not with absolute 
certainty name notes of a familiar scale heard 
singly; and we may boldly assert that very 
few piano-tuners carry concert pitch so truly 
in their ear that they would venture to tune an 
untuned piano without referring to tuning- 
fork or pipe, or could tell the difference in 
pitch of two pianos heard at a considerable in 
terval of time. To most ears ‘‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle” in G does not differ in character from the 
same tune in C; and that is a considerably 
larger interval than anybody claims for the 
older Greek modes. On the other hand, there 
are few persons with any music in them who 
would not instantly detect a great difference in 
character between ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” in its 
own major mode and *‘ Yankee Doodle ” play- 
ed in the minor. The minor mode has such a 
peculiar ethos that very sensitive children are 
sometimes moved to tears by it, and even babes 
have been known to cease their play and look 
desolate when a few minor chords were struck 
on the piano. A high soprano singing a sad 
tune in the highest register of the human voice 
does not thereby giveit a gay or lively charac- 
ter, nor does a rollicking song sound melan- 
choly when sung by a basso profundo; but in 
either case a change from major to minor, or 
vice versa, would alter the whole character of 
the music. 

If we, trained as we are to a fixed and abso- 
lute pitch determined scientifically by the 
number of its vibrations, find it impossible to 
be sure of the pitch of a note heard casually, 
it must have been far more difficult for a 
Greek to do this in the absence of any standard 
pitch; quite impossible, for example, to say 
whether a tune was pitched in the Dorian key 
of D flat or in the Hypolydian key of C, which 
differ by a single semitone. On the other 
hand, it seems incredible that a difference in 





character which even our babies apprehend 
should have been either unperceived or con- 
sidered as of no account by a people so awsthe- 
tic and so sensitive in matters of art as the 
ancient Greeks. 

We therefore approach Mr. Monro’s argu- 
ment with a feeling that he will find it very 
difficult to prove his case. This is our bias, 
and we freely confess it. Let us now premise 
such examination as we can give to the au- 
thor’s reasoning, with the remark that he too 
approaches the question with a bias at least 
equally strong, and that this bias not only af- 
fects his judgment, but even his translations 
of ancient texts, which he unconsciously co- 
lors into harmony with his own preconceived 
theory. The passages quoted and discussed are 
taken from authors representing the better 
part of six centuries, from Pratinas (B. Cc. 500) 
to Plutarch (a. Dp. 80). A full discussion of 
them is, of course, impossible bere. They fall 
naturally into two groups, those anterior to 
Aristoxenus, who, as a pupil of Aristotle, be- 
longs to the latter half of the fourth century, 
and those subsequent to the reforms introduced 
by him in the musical art. Dismissing the 
passage from Pratinas, which may be trans- 
lated to support either theory, the first pas- 
sage of the earlier group is that in the *‘ Re 
public’ of Plato, quoted on p. 7. There So- 
crates objects to certain apuovia as plaintive 
and to others as ‘soft and convivial,” while 
he approves of the Dorian and Phrygian as 
conducive to manliness. When we reflect that 
the difference in pitch between the Dorian and 
some of the rejected modes was considerably 
less than that between the ‘concert pitch” 
of today and the ‘‘classical pitch” of Bee 
thoven’s day, we fail to see how such a dif- 
ference could even be discerned, to say nothing 
of its supposed influence on the ethos of the 
music. Yet the author insists on translating 
xaAapai “low-pitched,” whereas Liddell and 
Scott translate it ‘‘ loose, languid, effeminate” 
—in short the Latin niol/is, a word which bas 
passed into the terminology of music in some 
European languages to defiote the flattening of 
a note, in German to denote the minor mode, 
but nowhere the transposition of a scale 
Now, if yadapai refers to pitch at all, it is far 
more credible to refer it, as Von Jan does 
(‘ Baumeister Denkmiler,’ p. 978), to the flat 
tening of particular notes in the octave. Such 
new modes would naturally be called fiat 
modes, just as the minor is called Mol! by the 
Germans on account of its diminished third. 

It is curious that the author should have 
overlooked what seems to usa glaring contra- 
diction in his argument. Platoobjects to the 
Jonian as yaAapa. Our author interprets this 
‘‘low-piteched.” The Dorian, therefore, which 
is not objected to, should be higher pitched 
Now Mr. Monro regards apuorna and roves as 
‘two different names for the same thing” 
(p. 28, 29), and in the table given on page 128 
the Ionian roves is not lower, as it should be, but 
bigher by a semitone than the Dorian. The 
same is true of the Lydian, also one of the 
yaAapai apuona:, Which, in the same table and 
also in the one on p. 127, appears to be a full 
major-third higher than the Dorian. 

The author's treatment of the next witness, 
Heraclides Ponticus (890 B. C.), is quite charac- 
teristic. Heraclides is an ugly witness; he 
qualifies a certain mode as not a mode at all. but 
TpoTor rra @aruagrds TymmarTos apuonas, “a WONn- 
drous sort of modification of the scheme of a 
harmonia™; and if harmenia means piteb, no 
one will deny that the ‘modification of the 
scheme of a pitch” must indeed be a wondrous 
thing. But he is still more perverse; he pro- 





tests ‘“‘against those who do not appreciate 
differences of kind (rag car’ eos adopas) and are 
guided only by the high or low pitch of the 
notes (rp ror d@oyywr SfvrAT: cai Baovryr), and de 
clares that a mode ought to have a distinct 
moral or emotional character («lSos F@ovs & ra@ows 

All this is dead against our author's views, and 
terribly hard to get ridof. Mr. Monro’s bias 
is equal to the occasion. He simply denies the 
authority of Heraclides—chietly, as it seems, 
because Heraclides refuses to regard the Ly 

dian as a mode And vet, a few pages further. 
pp. 13, 14, when Aristotle, whom he regards as 
his own Witness, quotes without disapproval the 
views of some who thought that there were but 
two real modes, the Dorian and the Phrygian 
this does not seem to disqualify the Stagirite 
as a Witness in such matters. As to all that 
Heraclides says of the «los, it is brushed aside 
with the remark that he did not necessarily use 
el8og in the technical sense of “species” of the 
octave, ‘that is, as What we regard as the Greek 
modes. This is about as reasonable as if one 
should say that the word “gravity” in a work 
on physics should be understood to mean ‘an 
inaptitude for laughter.” For Heracliles is a 
scientific person writing ina purely technical 
way. If we are at liberty to explain away 
such a writer's statements as made in some 
Pickwickian sense that does not clash with our 
theories, then all appeals to testimony are fun 

damentally nugatory 

The author is equally unsatisfactory in deal 
ing with Aristotle's profound remark that mel 
odies reflect the moral temper of men, é & 
Teig méAeowr abrois éoT: uiunuata rer ote If we 
all recognize the truth that a people's musi 
reflects its character, we also know and feel 
that it is not a difference of pitch that makes 
the Hungarian, the Polish, the Scotch mus 
so characteristic. In the last-named, for ex 
ample, we all know that it is the pentatonic 
scale that gives to the old Scotch melodies, 
however pitched, their peculiar doe, and that 
the same effects may be produced by compos 
ipg new ones on the same scale, 

We have given only afew specimens, out of a 
very great number noted by us, of Mr. Monro’s 
methods and his too evident bias. No more 
could be required of a reviewer with limited 
space at his command. We must now briefly 
consider his treatment of Aristoxenus. This 
writer wrote a treatise on music, in which the 
chapter on keys, which has mostly perished, 
follows a chapter on systems, ‘** by which he 
means a scale consisting of a certain succes- 
sion of intervais.” ‘‘ Such a system,” says Mr. 
Monro, *‘may vary in absolute pitch, and the 
rorm, OF keys, are simply the different degrees 
at which a particular system is taken.” This, 
though loosely expressed, is all true enough; 
but Mr. Mouro does not appear to us to see 
what it leads to. A system (a word of very 
comprehensive meaning) in which the relative 
pitch of the notes is settled is nothing but a 
fixed scale, similar, in this, to our piano scale. 
Now, such a fixed scale, apart from the ques- 
tion of yeros, which has no place here, must 
either proceed by seven steps to the octave, or 
else it must divide the octave into its thirteen 
semitones. In the latter case the keys, 7. ¢., 
‘the degrees of pitch at which the system is 
taken ™ (p. 16), would be, one and all, what we 
call the chromatic scale, a mere succession of 
semitones. The keys of Aristoxenus are no- 
thing of the sort; they proceed by varying in- 
tervals. If, on the other hand, the system is 
based on the octave by seven steps, a shift 
from one note to another would give a differ- 
ent «léos each time. This, too, we find not to be 
the case. All the tones of Aristoxenus are in 
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one and the same mede, the Hypophrygian, 
having the semitones in the third and sixth 
place. What, then, did Aristoxenus do? We 
think it was this: he formed a complete sys- 
tem by semitones, thirteen to each octave, and 
taught the musicians of his day which ones 
out of the thirteen were to be used when they 
wished to play a given mode in that system 
beginning on different notes, and left a com- 
plete diagram for one mode to show his 
method. This is precisely what we have to 
learn when we wish to play major or minor 
scales on different keys. We learn what notes 
of the fixed piano-scale, black and white, must 
be taken into our scale, and we signify our 
choice by either sharpening or flattening cer- 
tain of the white notes, which alone have 
names or places on the stave to connote them, 
by certain signs. If we used twelve letters or 
signs instead of seven letters combined with 
signs for flat and sharp, we should get just 
such keys or scales as Aristoxenus has left us 
in each of our two modes. This is what he 
means when he complains that his predecessors 
have not discussed the subject of keys, or 
directed how they should be taken—riva tpérov 
Anrréov. 

When he adds that musicians assign the 
place of scales variously, what else can he 
mean than that they give different names to 
them, as if one should call B flat Dorian and G 
flat Hypophrygian? For, if keys are simply 
different starting-points on a given scale, 
there can evidently be no question of place 
that is not a question as to the assignment of 
names. There are clear evidences in Aris- 
toxenus of his recognition of modality as dis- 
tinct from pitch. Thus, when he points out 
the incompleteness of former theories (p. 49), 
he complains that the writers have treated 
only of systems in the ‘enharmonic genus, 
omitting the diatonic and chromatic, and he 
adds: mepi && tay dAAwy yevov Te Kai oxnudtwv év 
aiT@e Te TH yéver TOVTW Kai Tois AowToIs OVS Erexeiper 
ovdeis xatapavOdver. That is, they omitted the 
other genera and also the schemata in this 
and the other genera. So that, in his view, 
there were three things of which to take note 
—system, genus, and schema; and it is hard 
to say what schema means if it be not an 
equivalent for modality. Again, in speaking 
of the work of Eratocles, he says plainly 
enough that unless the pentachord and tetra- 
chord (of which, when conjoint, the octave 
consists) are first determined as to form, i. e., 
modality, the schemes are more than seven; 
and, in fact, as each pentachord may have its 
semitone in any of five places, and each tetra- 
chord in any of four, and the two have one 
note in common, the possible combinations are 
fifteen. 

Mr. Monro treats Plutarch in the same re- 
markable way. The only passage from Piu- 
tarch which has much bearing on the mode 
question is one in which it is stated that Lam- 
procles of Athens noticed that, in the Mixo- 
lydian, the disjunctive tone was at the upper 
end of the scale, and reformed the scale ac- 
cordingly. This statement, quoted by Plu- 
tarch from a certain Lysis, possibly the Pytha- 
gorean philosopher of that name, is of course 
flatly opposed to Mr. Monro’s theories that 
modes and keys were the same thing; and he 
deals with this witness as he dealt with Hera- 
clides Ponticus. He challenges the authority 
of Lysis because ‘nothing else seems to be 
known of him.” Not a few received facts in 
archeology rest ultimately on the authority 
of persons equally unknown; and Plutarch 
in no way distinguishes the authority of this 
writer from that of many whom he merely 





quotes by name, as, for example, Glaucus the 
Italian. 

We have confined our remarks to that part 
of Mr. Monro’s book which answers to its 
title. There are, scattered through the volume, 
many valuable remarks on other points in 
Greek music. The author is a very tearned 
man and an excellent Hellenist, and whatever 
he says when he is not riding his particular 
hobby is worthy of the most respectful atten- 
tion. Besides the two tables already referred 
to, the appendix contains the music of the 
‘Orestes ” of Euripides, vv. 338-344, the musical 
part of the Seikelos inscription, and the hymns 
recently discovered at Delphi, an account of 
which was given in the Nation of May 10, 1894. 
The book has a table of contents and a list of 
passages quoted, but lacks a general index, 
which would have been particularly useful be- 
cause the author’s statements with regard to 
any given poiut are often scattered through 
different parts of the volume, and are some- 
what difficult to collate. 





A MOUNTAIN ENTHUSIAST. 


The Mountains of California. By John 
Muir. The Century Co. Pp. 381. 


Mr. Mvtr’s delightful volume, which comes to 
jaded city-prisoners like a breeze from a moun- 
tain cafion, will at once take its place as a 
California classic by the side of Whitney’s 
book on the Yosemite Valley, and Clarence 
King’s ‘Mountaineering in the Sierra Neva- 
da.’ More than any other Californian of the 
past or present is he qualified by knowledge, 
sympathy, and personal experience, combined 
with the habit of scientific observation and 
the gift of a poetic style, to writea monograph 
on what he pronounces the ‘‘ most divinely 
beautiful ” of all the mountain chains he has 
seen. For a quarter of a century the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains have been his haunt in sum- 
mer, often in winter, too. ‘‘Going to the 
mountains” is to him “like going home”; 
sometimes, even as the bees and butterflies, he 
is ‘‘too richly and homogeneously joy-filled 
to be capable of partial thought”; at other 
times he finds in regard to the influence of 
these surroundings that ‘instead of produc- 
ing a dissipated condition, the mind is ferti- 
lized and stimulated and developed like sun- 
fed plants.” He is his own guide and cook; 
his outfit consists of a bag of bread, a package 
of tea, a cup, an ice-axe. No need of blankets 
or hammocks where one can, in the meadows, 
lie down almost anywhere. ‘‘ And what glo- 
rious botanical beds I had!” he exclaims. 
‘* Oftentimes on awaking I would find several 
new species leaning over me and looking me 
full in the face, so that my studies would be 
gin before rising.” In the higher regions there 
are natural pine thickets, or one can make 
beds of the boughs of the red fir, compared 
with which, ‘‘ even in the matter of sensuous 
ease, any combination of cloth, steel-springs, 
and feathers seems vulgar”; in these alone 
one can enjoy the ‘‘ clear, deathlike sleep of 
the tired mountaineer.” The pine thickets, 
where the branches form a roof overhead and 
are bent down around the sides, ‘‘ are the best 
bed-chambers the high mountains afford— 
snug as squirrel-nests, well ventilated, full of 
spicy odors, and with plenty of wind-played 
needles to sing one to sleep.” In the highest 
regions he takes a hint from the animals and 
their choice of the dwarf pine as a dormitory: 
‘* During stormy nights I have often camped 
snugly beneath the interlacing arches of this 
little pine. The needles, which have accumu- 
lated for centuries, make fine beds, a fact well 








known to other mountaineers, such as deer and 
wild sheep, who paw out oval hollows and 
lie beneath the larger trees in safe and com- 
fortable concealment.” 

These details regarding the author’s per- 
sonal habits are scattered incidentally through- 
out the book. Mr. Muir never poses like Tho- 
reau, whom he otherwise resembles in his wor- 
ship of nature and intimacy with wild animals; 
he keeps his personality in the background, 
nor does he, like Thoreau, constantly drag in 
human analogies, and moralizings on man and 
his ways. The beauties and sublimities of the 
California mountains have for him such an 
absorbing fascination that man is crowded 
out, and even the writer usually disappears 
from sight. We have here nature pure and 
unadulterated, in chapters on the chain as a 
whole, the glaciers, the snow, the passes, the 
glacier lakes, the glacier meadows, the forests, 
the Douglassquirrel, wind-storms in the forests, 
the river floods, Sierra thunder-storms, the 
water-ouzel, wild sheep, the foothills, the bee 
pastures—sixteen chapters, each a gem of 
landscape or animal painting. 

Mr. Muir believes that the Yosemite Valley 
was once a lake, and that it was carved ori- 
ginally, like all the Sierra scenery, by the ice 
which in the last glacial age covered this re- 
gion perhaps more than a mile in average 
depth. The glaciers carved the mountain sides 
and the passes, and in gradually receding they 
left the glacier lakes, whose place, again, was 
taken by the glacier meadows, looking smooth 
as cultivated lawns, yet without their ‘‘ pain- 
ful, licked, nipped, repressed appearance”; 
for their graceful grasses and flowers respond 
to the caresses of every breeze. Until the dis- 
covery of the Black Mountain glacier by Mr. 
Muir in 1871, it was not known that there were 
any glaciers left in the Sierra. Now it is 
known they exist all the way down from the 
great Muir glacier, in Alaska, with its two 
hundred tributaries, to the much smaller ones 
of the Sierra, Mt. Shasta having three. The 
highest of all the peaks, nevertheless, Mt. 
Whitney, has not been able to preserve any of 
its ice-rivers from the rays of the southern 
sun, even at its altitude of 14,898 feet. Sum- 
mer after summer did Mr. Muir hunt for new 
glaciers, driving in stakes to measure their 
rate of motion, which he found to be very 
slow—in the Maclure Glacier only an inch a 
day, whereas that of the Muir Glacier in 
Alaska is from five to ten feet. The lowest 
Sierra glacier is at an elevation of 9,500 feet. 

Most of the sublime phenomena witnessed 
by Mr. Muir are accessible to any one who will 
spend a summer and a winter in the Sierra 
Nevada. But there are some of which he only 
can make sure who is willing, like our author, 
to give up half his life to intercourse with the 
mountains. Ninety-nine tourists in a hundred 
see the Sierra only in summer, but Mr. Muir 
used to ‘‘look forward with delight to the ap- 
proaching winter, with its wondrous storms,” 
when he would be warmly snow-bound in his 
Yosemite cabin, with plenty of bread and 
books. Thus it happened that (in 1873) he wit- 
nessed a perfect display of what he pronounces 
the most magnificent of all storm phenomena 
he ever saw—silvery banners of snow dust at- 
tached to the peaks of the Merced group like 
streamers at a masthead, each ‘‘from half a 
mile to a mile in length, slender at the point of 
attachment, then widening gradually as it ex- 
tended from the peak until it was about 1,000 
or 1,500 feet in breadth.” Some of these snow 
banners extended from peak to peak, while 
others overlapped. 

The mountains of California are a region of 
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startling contrasts and amazingclimatic juxta- 
positions. While some places are buried forty 
feet under snow, while avalanches crash from 
the heights, making wide paths of desolation 
on the forested slopes, and while the low pine 
boughs are frozen so stiff that a horseman can 
ride safely over them, the sun may come out 
for days, inviting birds and squirrels to gam- 
bol and flowers to bloom. ‘“ It often happens 
that while one side of a lake basin is hopelessly 
snow-buried and frozen, the other, enjoying 
sunshine, is adorned with beautiful flower gar- 
dens. Some of the smaller lakes are extin- 
guished in an instant by a heavy avalanche 
either of rocks or snow.” But-there are plenty 
left. In Mr. Muir’s opinion, every lake in the 
Sierra is a glacier lake, and he estimates their 
number at 1,500, the Merced River Basin 
alone having 131. There are no fish in these 
lakes, but plenty of frogs. Glacier meadows 
have now taken the place of about 3,000 of 
these former lakes, and furnish ideal camping- 
places and a botanists’ paradise. We read of 
larkspurs seven or eight feet high. ‘' Here,” 
writes Mr. Muir of one place, ‘‘the lilies were 
higher than my head, and the sunshine was 
warm enough for palms. Yet thesnow around 
the arctic willows was plainly visible only four 
miles away, and between were narrow speci- 
men zones of all the principal climates of the 
globe.” Even in the glacial regions the sparse- 
ness and repressed character of the vegetation 
‘*is caused more by want of soil than by harsh- 
ness of climate,” for wherever a few rods of 
well-ground moraine chips have been dumped, 
there we find groves of spruce and _ pine, 
patches of willows and huckleberry bushes. 

“A Wind-Storm in the Forests” is one of 
the most delightful prose-poems ever penned. 
Mr. Muir describes what he saw and felt dur- 
ing a violent storm when he had climbed, on a 
Douglas spruce, a hundred feet high, to the 
summit of a lofty ridge, clinging to its elastic 
top for hours, describing with it ares of twen- 
ty to thirty degrees. What he saw in his 
“travels on a tree top,” and what he heard- 
each tree ‘‘singing its own song, and making 
its own peculiar gesture ’’—the reader must 
look for in the book itself; but we cannot re 
frain from quoting his admirable analysis of 
Sierra mountain air—the delicious fragrance 
that intoxicates all the fortunate visitors to 
the Yosemite: 

“The fragrance of the woods was less mark- 
ed than that produced during warm rain, 
when so many balsamic buds and leaves are 
steeped like tea: but, from the chafing of 
resiny branches against each other, and the 
incessant attrition of myriads of needles, the 
gale was spiced to a very tonic degree. And 
besides the fragrance from these local sources 
there were traces of scents brought from afar. 
For this wind came first from the sea, rubbing 
against its fresh, briny waves, then distilled 
through the redwoods, threading rich, ferny 
gulches, and spreading itself in broad, undu 
lating currents over many a flower enamelled 
ridge of the coast mountains, then across the 
golden plains, up the purple foothills, and into 
these piny woods with the varied incense 
gathered by the way.” 

Twenty illustrations of various mountain 
trees—ranging from the graceful, slender 
Pinus tuberculata to the giant Sequoia—add 
to the interest of the long chapter on the 
forests, in which the section on the Big Trees 
occupies a prominent place. In the opinion of 
Mr. Muir, these Big Trees might continue to 
excite the awe and admiration of man for 
ever, were it not for man’s own depredations 
Their vitality is practically inexhaustible 
They produce abundance of seeds, millions be 
ing ripened annually by the same tree: he has 
found eighty-six saplings in the soil of an up- 
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rooted tree; groups are widely scattered—as 
widely as ever, as he gives good reason for be- 
lieving; drought does not burt them, as they 
Withstand it best of all trees; but they suffer 
most of all trees from fires, especially those 
set by the sheep-herders; and unless protective 
measures are speedily taken, in a few decades 
nothing but scarred monuments will be left. 
Mr. Muir defends the mountains of Califor 
ria from the charge that there is hardly any 
animal life in them. The dusty tourist who 
goes to the Yosemite in a noisy stage will, in- 
deed, see little of life. But if he will, Thoreau 
like, or Muir-like, make his home in the woods, 
he will soon find himself surrounded by animal 
friends. He will make the pleasing discovery 
that wild sheep are less timid than the tame 
Mr. Muir was once snowbound on Mount Shas 
ta for three days, and when the storm abated 
he found that a band of wild sheep had wea 
thered the storm under a group of dwarf pines a 
few yards above his storm nest. To these ani 
mals he devotes a separate chapter, and an 
other to the water-ouzel, which makes its home 
near the waterfalls, never leaving them, and 
which, like the mocking-bird, always has new 
strains in its song. Very amusing is bis bi 
graphy of the bold and omnipresent Douglas 
squirrel, who handles one-half of all the cones; 
he throws them on the ground, and is often 
obliged to hasten down and drive away lazy 
pilferers below. He is not good for food: ‘eat 
ing his flesh is like chewing gum.” ‘Then there 
are the humming birds, woodpeckers, grouse, 
quails, crows, jays, and many other birds; 


deer, bears, beavers digging chambers in the 


glacier meadows, ete. Of bears Mr. Muir has 
no fear—like them, going through thickets 





all fours; and in following the bear i 
‘often found tufts of hair on the bushes, where 
they had forced themselves through.” Indians 
too, he has met occasionally—Mono Indians, 
clad in geological dirt and rabbit skins, b 
ging whiskey and tobacco, on their way to the 


Yosemite to get acorns and a trout supper: or 
gathering the wild rye, which grows toa height 


of six to eight feet, or the pine nuts, of which 
ohne man can gather thirty to forty bushels ir 
a season—food for man, horse, dog, as well as 
for birds and squirrels. The crop is larger that 
the State’s wheat crop, but hardly a bus! 
in a thousand is ever gathered. White 1 


have been killed by Indians for cutting dow: 
these bread trees—a penalty which would have 
been more justifiable in the case of the 
ers of the venerable Sequoias 

Among the fifty-three illustrations in this 


volume there are many beauties: that of Mt 
Hood alone does not seem to us a good likeness 
The Century articles on the Greater Yosemite 
are not included in this volume, which makes 


one hope that there will be another 











Mr. Frank J. G yow's work Compa 
rative Administrative Law G. P. Putnam's 
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and Ame an works nstitut al law 
taxation, pub rporations and off s: and 
there is ar Coutinental literature Mr 
{ i .) ais, in a large way, with tt 
idministrative systems, national and ul, of 


the United States, England, F e, and Ger- 
many The work is not, and does not profess 
to be, exhaustive It is intended especially tor 

use and encouragement of beginners in the 
study of the subject As the author states, the 
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great problems of public law with which the 
present age has to deal are administrative ra 
ther than constitutional in character; and this 
is specially true of the problems awaiting solu- 
tion in the United States. It is, therefore, 
highly impertant that the study of the subject 
should be assisted, and a comparison like that 
here instituted is obviously the scientific and 
interesting way of presenting it. In style, me 
thod, and scope, the book seems to be well cal 
culated to accomplish its purpose 

Prof. Joseph H. Beale, jr. of the Harvard 


las prepared * Cases on Criminal 





Law’ (Cambridge: Harvard Law Reriew Pat 
lishing Association), a selection int leat chief 
ly for the use of classes in law schools As 
the other llections used at the Harvard Law 
School the headnotes of cases are omitted, that 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


he student may be taught te extract the pr 
ciple of a case for himself; and to render the 


book useful to the practitioner an index of t 














authorities on has been ad ! 
rt ises are chr arranged anda 
carefully classified under appropriate head 
pes and sub head nys The w K Of se t n 
md assification bas been ex ently « 
and tt kK isadmirably adapt t xhit 
tl histor al developn tot? aw rites 
7 ‘ to ass st the st e t ad ‘ { 
ey tion of legal pris x. Tt 
stu book is designed to serv 
eeds rv that is i ! ‘ 
t nderstand an existing pr f la t 
Ss necessary t now its orizin and vt 
It is ta K AD e8sy et t t has 
born 1 fruit at the inst tion f \ 
Mr. Beale’s work emanates 
The Historical Development of the Jury 
System,” by Maximus A. Lesser (Rochest 
, Lawyers Publishing Company . 
’ . hist vy of the I s! ry t 
sins brief sketches of simila t at 
st ms of the Greeks, Romans, Germans, 
Britons, Anglo Saxons, and Normans: a state 
t of the growth of the English svstem fron 
the tin f Henry I1.; and a somewhat desul- 
ry discussion of the svstem as it now exists 
uvs iim to ‘‘ originality in the treatment 
and presentation of the materials at hand, 
rather than originalitv of research It does 
not possess any considerable value for the sp 
alist; but as a compendium of references to 


i extracts from the works of the leading 


Ider authorities on the subject, it should 


ite the general reade1 


{'he Ww 1 Dave Suppose i that the excellent 
works Lewis and Mills on eminent domain 
another work on that subject one of 


ipererogation: but an examination of Mr. C 


Randolph's treatise, ‘The Law of Eminent 

1in in the United States’ (Boston: Little, 
wn X& ¢ . Shows it to have a peculiar 
lu As a digest of the authorities it may 


t serve the practitioner as well as the much 
larger book of Lewis; nor does it deal as 
liv with the constitutional side of the sub- 

t. On the other hand, it has the merit—so 
ire in current legal literature—of being a 
clear, compact, and philosophical statement 
of the law, supported by the leading and latest 


i 


adjudications. 

Mr. B. J. Shipman has prepared an excellent 
‘Hand-book of Common Law Pleading’ (St. 
Paul: West Publishing Co.). The old com- 
mon law system, so admirable for its logical 
accuracy and completeness, is no longer used, 
in its entirety, anywhere. Even England, its 
mother, bas abandoned it. Yet it is the foun 
dation upon which the various reformed sys- 
tems in use where English law prevails have 


been built. Some knowledge of the common 
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law system is, therefore, indispensable to a 
thorough understanding of the systems de- 
rived from it. Mr. Shipman has stated, clear- 
ly and concisely, those common-law rules 
which are still recognized and applied in this 
country, and those which, although they have 
become obsolete in practice, underlie the me- 
thod now in use. He has very wisely followed 
the arrangement and adopted the rules found 
in Stephen on Pleading—the classic of this 
branch of the law and one of the best text- 
books ever written. We may add that Mr. 
Shipman’s work, like that of Stephen, con- 
tains—what its title does not indicate—much 
valuable matter relating to questions of prac- 
tice and substantive law. 

‘ Browne’s Kent’s Commentaries’ (St. Paul : 
West Publishing Co.) is the text of Kent, much 
altered and condensed by the editor, with 
catchwords prefixed to each paragraph, and 
without annotations. The editor believes that 
the notes ‘“‘confuse the student and general 
reader, and tend to divert and lessen their in- 
terest in the subject.” This edition is not to 
be compared with the accurate and scholarly 
editions of Comstock and Holmes; and the 
attempt to condense Kent is not more success- 
ful than similar attempts with other legal 
classics have been. 

A third and carefully revised edition of 
‘Taylor on Private Corporations’ (Philadel- 
phia : Kay & Bro.) should be favorably re- 
ceived as a decided improvement of a book 
well known in the profession as a logical and 
accurate exposition of the law, and as a law- 
book which is something more than a digest of 
cases, 

‘The Art of Winning Cases,’ by Mr. Henry 
Hardwicke of the New York Bar (Albany: 
Banks & Bros.), is a bulky book, whose con- 
tents hardly justify its alluring title. It is so 
diffuse in style and full of quotation that, look- 
ing at the somewhat jocose anecdotes scattered 
through it, and the doggerel case in rhyme at 
the very end, one might suppose the author had 
intended writing merely for the leisure hours 
of elderly attorneys. On the other hand, the 
real gravity with which he has set out, in full, 
somebody’s ‘Fifty Rules in regard to Profes- 
sional Deportment,” and much other serious 
advice quoted similarly in extenso, suggests 
that the book was really meant to‘teach the 
winning of cases. It isa pity that such a doubt 
should arise over a treatise evincing wide read- 
ing among the best law. books and a most in- 
dustrious gathering together of legal commen- 
tary, often from the highest sources, much of 
which is entertaining and much generally in- 
structive, supplemented by intelligent com- 
ment of the author’s own. Mr. Hardwicke’s 
selective powers, however, seem not to have 
been quite adequate to his task. One rises 
from bis book with a confused sense of having 
read a quantity of brilliant dicta by the great 
masters of the law, all, no doubt, improving, 
but failing, individually and collectively, ‘to 
tell us of the road,” hinted at in the title, 
‘‘ which, to discover, we must travel, too.” We 
mistrust, moreover, the judgment of a writer 
who puts together that curious list of names (at 
page 2%), some singularly misspelled, which he 
presents to his readers as those of * the bright- 
est ornaments of the ablest bar in the United 
States.” 





When We were Strolling Players in the East, 
By Louise Jordan Miln. With illustrations. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 


THE author of this book is cosmopolitan. 
Born in a slave State, bred in California, edu- 





cated at Vassar, married to an Englishman, 
she has figured as an actress in four continents. 
The present volume chronicles mainly her ca- 
reer in India, though not without episodes, or 
tentative endeavors, in Burmab, China, and 
Japan. Her husband’s theatrical troupe some- 
times swelled to seven and twenty and anon 
dwindled to four. They played in a new thea- 
tre the night after their arrival from Australia 
in Colombo, and, without landing in Southern 
India, steamed to Calcutta. In that city they 
acted during Christmas holidays, but the year 
is not stated. Lady travellers are as shy of 
telling the years of their journeys as those of 
their own age, but they betray both unawares. 
No year is mentioned in the movements of Mrs. 
Miln till the last fourth of her volume (p. 273). 
Long before that, however, we learn that the 
Calcutta Christmas was in 1890, for we find it 
was in the winter before the Tsesarevitch was 
assaulted in Otsu, which all the world knows 
was in 1891. 

The theatrical adventurers tried their for- 
tune in Burmah at Rangoon and Mandelay; in 
China at Shamien and Shanghai; and in Japan 
at Nagasaki, Yokohama, and Tokio. In To- 
kio they narrowly missed, as they thought, a 
great success. Mrs. Miln—always the better 
half of her husband—says: ‘‘We were ambi- 
tious to play the ‘ Merchant of Venice’ before 
his imperial Majesty; and so, with nights of 
plotting and days of diplomacy, brought to 
bear an influence we thought not inconsidera- 
ble.” Among other expedients she sought aid 
from a Vassar Japanese schoolmate whom she 
found a potential personage at the Mikado’s 
court. But the attack on the Tsesarevitch was 
a death-blow to her hopes. After all, her par- 
ty played ‘Julius Cesar”—in English, of 
course—to two Japanese audiences. They also 
performed in the European theatre. Return- 
ing to India, they acted at Darjeeling high in 
the Himalayas, and here and there throughout 
the northern provinces even to the Afghan 
frontier, bidding the Orient farewell at Kara- 
chi. Their Shaksperian repertory included 
(besides ‘‘The Merchant of Venice”) ‘Julius 
Cesar,” *‘ Hamlet,” and ‘‘ Othello.” 

Financially, the expedition could not have 
been lucrative, especially as Mrs. Miln never 
saw a curio without entering into temptation, 
and was also ill for six months, not without ex- 
pense, in the hillcountry inland from Bombay. 
Audiences were small, for English was Greek 
to all but a select few. But Mrs. Miln was a 
born traveller, and must hold the sorrows of 
travel to be sweeter than all other joys. This 
feeling she proclaims on her first page in place 
of a preface, in words which will waken echoes 
in the heart of every one who has found his 
chief joy while ‘‘ going to and fro in the earth.” 
She has written a better book than she would 
have made had her dramatic venture been 
more triumphant and her health more uniform. 
Owing to distressful vicissitudes—and even to 
the death of two of her children—she saw and 
could describe in truthful lines more varieties 
of Oriental life. ‘‘The hand of little employ- 
ment hath the daintier sense.” Had her pro- 
fessional life been more crowded, had she 
known no invalidism, her book would lack 
many local traits to which she was sensitive 
and which she had leisure to write out. Hers 
was an insatiable and adventurous curiosity. 
Many are her confessions of sins, sometimes 
unpardonable, against local usage and conven- 
tional etiquette. She penetrated where no 
European woman had been. She was in jails, 
in leper hospitals, in midnight bazaars; voy- 
aged in native house-boats on Chinese canals, 
ventured alone on a jinriksha country ride, 





did her best to enter the Khyber Pass. In all 
these scenes, however, the risk was really nil, 
as the present reviewer knows by experience. 
But the imaginary was great. 

The forte of Mrs. Miln is in describing East- 
ern costumes and culinaries. As to these mat- 
ters, as none have had better opportunities to 
learn, so none have written better. More than 
one-fourth of her chapters are headed Orien- 
tal nuptials or obsequies, with their feasts 
and robes. One chapter is entitled ‘‘ Chinese 
Shoes.” Her profession was second only to the 
physician’s in opening for her the doors of 
jealously guarded native penetralia wherever 
English speech was understood. At Patiala 
her sesame opened the palace and purse of the 
Sikh Maharajah, master of two million sub- 
jects, with one European wife, and surrounded 
by a coterie of Europeans. She says: ‘We 
played merely for him and his guests—at what- 
ever hour pleased him—and we were paid 
whether we played or not. The scenes we 
did from Shakspere his Highness demanded 
over and over. He often surprised my hus- 
band by a long and correctly quoted passage 
from the dramatist.” But it was in out-of-the- 
way British garrisons that the players strolled 
with most zest. In those retreats they were 
welcomed by spectators crazy for something 
outside their monotonous routine, and some- 
times discovered amateurs who for the nonce 
would and could fill out the depleted ranks of 
the troupe. 

The impressions of Mrs. Miln during two 
years of Oriental strolling she has written out 
in a narrative effusive—we had almost said 
diffusive—and superfusive. The information 
afforded by it is small compared with what is 
stored in W. S. Caine’s ‘ Picturesque India,’ or 
Wells Williams’s ‘Middle Kingdom,’ or Mrs. 
Bird’s ‘Japan.’ Yet her work is more reada- 
ble than either of them, and so will give more 
to many a reader than he will take from _ bet- 
ter books. Her strollings will lie on holiday 
tables and furnish matter enough for holiday 
perusal—light reading for lighter hours. 

Critical readers, however, will not be quite 
satisfied. The spelling of Sir William Hunter, 
the recognized Oriental authority, was un- 
known or unheeded by Mrs. Miln. She mis- 
takes the Persian tongue for Sanskrit. The 
foreign residents in Shamien, whom she reck- 
ons at four-score, are at least three hun- 
dred. On the other hand, the five hundred 
statues of Chinese sages she multiplies tenfold. 
In order to go into Canton, she says, ‘the 
residents must have a pass, which must be 
shown to the guards at the city gate” (p. 139). 
The present writer was there in the same year 
with Mrs. Miln, and went in and out often, 
always without a pass, and needed none. The 
horse-shoe shape of sepulchral monuments, 
which she thinks peculiar to the rich, he there 
saw on the graves of the poorest. She must 
herself be vexed to see among manifold mis- 
prints the home of her childhood persistently 
misspelled as Los Angelos. Regarding Bur- 
mah we encounter divers hard sayings. ‘‘The 
Burmese do not believe in immortality” (p. 
88). A rhapsodical chapter describes marriage 
as doing its most perfect work in Burmah, 
where it is always leap year, and yet itappears 
an utter failure in the palace of the King. 
Mrs. Miln indulges in a skit against mission- 
aries, as if she knew more than they about 
the religions of the East, and yet betrays the 
densest ignorance of their work. She says: 
‘* A heathen man sometimes deserts the heathen 
gods—a heathen woman does so almost never” 
(p. 241). She cannot point to a mission where 
female converts are not counted by hundreds, 
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while males are numbered by tens. One is re- 
minded of the personally conducted Cook 
globe-trotter, who declared there were no mis- 
sions in the Orient, for he had been every- 
where and had seen none. The pictures, thinly 
scattered to make up a show, sometimes illus- 
trate nothing and sometimes show places un- 
mentioned in the letter-press, as Delhi and 
Siam. 

After all, the blunders of the book will be 
forgotten in reading not a few amusing inci- 
dents like this: 
lady, neither of them a smoker, and neither 
speaking the other's language, sat in a téte-a- 
téte. Each thought the other fond of cigar- 
ettes and smoked not a few out of politeness to 
her companion. As a natural result one of 
them suffered a sick headache, and the other 
was excruciated with something perhaps worse. 


Mrs. Miln and a Japanese 





General Lee. By Fitzhugh Lee. [Great Com- 

manders.] D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 433. 
AN authoritative Life of Robert E. Lee is 
much to be desired, and it would seem that 
his nephew and cavalry commander must be 
the man to write it. Toso near a relative the 
family papers are no doubt freely opened, and 
to a distinguished officer in constant and close 
military association his campaigns were very 
familiar. Then the publishers have given ex- 
tra space to the work, and by reduction of 
margins and of type, and by a considerable 
increase of pages, have, without destroying 
the external symmetry of the series, produced a 
volume containing much more matter than is 
found in most of the other ‘‘ Commanders.” 
The advantage of free access to Lee’s private 
correspondence is seen chiefly in the chapters 
on Lee's life before 1861, and many interesting 
letters assist greatly in forming a vivid picture 
of his character and personal traits. We wish 
that he could speak for bimself in the same 
way throughout his career, but quotations 
from private letters become infrequent after 
the war period is fairly entered. 

Gen. Fitzhugh Lee has told the story of the 
campaigns in Virginia and Maryland from the 
Confederate standpoint with clearness and 
force, and is a model of modesty in hiding his 
own part in those stirring events. Indeed, it 
may be thought that he has gone too far in 
this direction, for the form of personal testi- 
mony to important occurrences is almost de- 
manded of him in his office of biographer and 
would have been gladly received by his readers. 
The few instances in which he has quoted 
General Lee’s conversations with himself have 
added weight from this fact. Most of the book 
is of course made up of the campaigns of 1S862- 
65. The 1 ne of distinction between a general 
military history of a campaign and the per- 
sonal biography of the commander is a rather 
subtle one, hard to draw, and requiring great 
skill to draw it successfully. We long to see 
and know the man himself in the performance 
of his public duties* It is not enough to at- 


tribute every success to him and to close the | 








4 | 
chapter on a battle with some strong phrases | 


of eulogy. We would rather let the work of 
his own brain and will show for itself and 
speak his praises, while we get all that can be 
given us of his looks, his words, his actions and 
his life behind the scenes. We fear it must be 
said that the author has elaborated the general 
history to the point of obscuring the real per- 
sonality of the subject of the memoir. 

In some important particulars worse than 
this has happened. The fourth chapter is de- 
voted to the causes which led to the civil war 
and to Lee’s reasons for resigning from the 
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United States Army. Tothestudent of his life 
this is the crisis. We have the right to ask his 
biographer that both his words and bis con- 
duct shall be here given without gloss or para- 
phrase. What did Robert E. Lee then think and 
believe, and what did he do’ What Fitzhugh 
Lee and other young men who went hotly into 
secession thought and did, would be interest- 
ing, but it is the proper subject of another 
book. Yet instead of giving Gen. Lee's words 
and acts in this crisis, the author has given a 
disquisition of his own on the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States and on the 
so-called reserved rights of the States By 
stating that ‘ Robert Lee knew all this” (p. 80), 
without giving any expressed opinion of Lee's, 
he assumes that Robert FE. Lee agreed with bis 
conclusions. Worse still, on the next page be 
declares that ‘tthe study of the early history of 
his country convinced Lee that, while the se 


cession of a State from the Union might not be 


a remedy, it was not a violation of the Consti- 
tution so far as the original thirteen States 
were concerned.” He then adds several para 
graphs in the same vein, telling what Lee 
‘probably found, also, in the anxious study he 
was then making,” what ‘*‘he might have no 
ticed ” in the Constitution, what he ‘** had prob 
ably read, too,” in regard to the Hartford Con- 
vention of 1814, what ‘‘he might have seen” 
of Northern advocacy of secession, and con 
cludes: ‘‘The more Robert E. Lee thought 
upon the subject, the more he became con 
vinced, first, that Virginia in seceding from 
the Union was exercising the right she bad re- 
served when she entered it.” 

Such a taking of liberties with Lee’s memory 
is simply astounding 
quotation of a word from Lee's lips or pen 


It is done without the 


which supports or justifies it; nay, it is don 
in clearest and most explicit contradiction of 
what Lee himself said. The only letter of 
Lee’s which is quoted in this connection itself 
contradicts the statement of the text. It isa 
letter to his wife of January, 1861, in which he 
says that if the border States join the seceding 
Gulf States, they will be “dragged into the 
gulf of revolution” (p. M4). 
of acting upon legally reserved constitutional 


Here was no talk 





rights, for the word ‘‘revolution™ was the ! 


recognized shibboleth of the nationalists as 
against the secessionists. It told where he 
stood as wellas a flag would have done. 

But we are not contined to such brief, if sat- 


isfactory, statements of his position. In the 


same month of January, 1861, ‘‘in the anxious | 
j 


study he was then making,” he wrote to his 
son, who, in his early manhood, had also to 
choose his course. The letter is printed in 
Gen. Long's Life of Lee, and has been seme 
seven years before the public. In it Lee re 
cords the result of his study with an explicit 
ness which leaves no room for debate 


‘Secession is nothing but revolution. The 
framers of our Constitution never exhausted 
so much labor, wisdom, and forbearance in its 
formation and surrounded it with so many 
guards and securities, if it was intended to be 
broken up by every member of the confede- 
racy at will. It or ‘perpetual 
union,’ so expressed in the preamble, and for 
the establishment of a government, not a com- 
pact, which can only be dissolved by revolu- 
tion or the consent of all the people in conven- 
tion assembled. It is idle to talk of secession.’ 


> 


. 
Ss intended 


Where shall we find in biography another so 
bold an example of a biographer explicitly in- 
verting the statement of principles held by his 
subject in the great crisis of his life: 

The family affections and interests, the per- 
sonal ties, the local influences that made Lee 
‘go with his State” against his own convic- 
tions are not hard to understand. He tells this 
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story also in his correspondence, and charit- 
able hearts will sympathize with his embar- 
rassment and will not rail at his decision 
But his principles and opinions were maturely 
formed and clearly expressed, and when we 
find the biograpby changing them into thei 
opposites, «ll faith in the book ts destroyed 


In the military narrative the sectional 


standpoint of the writer is most net : 
the laudatory and friendly treatment the 
national officers who did not hurt the ¢ 


racy, and the hostile interpretation 
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THE point view f which these a s 
1a\ > veved } subject is that i 
van i socialisn ecUuLVisity, as it Is 
fashion t i t in England As the th 
Warns us, Weare not ¢ look here for a d 
scription of trade-unions, an account of their 


progress, or a summary of their regulations, 
although a chapter is devoted to the present 

Trade-Union World.” and many interest- 
ing particulars are given, showing the 
manner in which these organizations conduct 


' their routine affairs. But the aim of the book 





is to trace the progress of ideas; to follow the 


7% - 
ourse of a 


‘movement ” in its connection 
with the political history of England. The 
history of trade-unionism is ‘“ the history of a 
state within our state, and one so jealously de 
mocratic that to know it well is to know the 
English workingman as no reader of middie 
class histories can know him.” 
trade-union, as the term is used here, is a 
ntinuous association of wage-earners for the 
purpose of maintaining or improving the con- 
ditions of their employment. The authors 
wsider that whatever associations of this 
kind may have existed upon the continent of 
Europe have had no influence upon the de- 
velopment of the English unions. Nor do they 
admit that any continuous associations of 
this kind are to be recognized in England be- 
fore the eighteenth century. By a strict ap- 
plication of their definition they exclude all 
supposed medi#val instances or prototypes, as 
embracing employers as well as workmen. If 


,; workmen were admitted to membership in the 


trade-guilds of the Middle Ages, it was because 


. 
: 
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they were expected in due time to rise to be 
employers. The apprenticed journeyman in 
the skilled handicrafts belonged to the same 
social grade as his employer, and was indeed 
usually the son of a master in the same or an 
analogous trade. What distinguishes the mo- 
dern era and the modern trade-union is the 
development of a caste of ‘‘ wage-servants.” 
In short, there was once a time when a work- 
man might expect to rise from the position of 
a receiver of wages to that of a giver; from 
the ranks of labor to those of capital. That 
time, according to the theory of these writers, 
has past. Once a workman always a work- 
man, is their principle; and it was after the 
time—whenever it was—when this change in 
industrial conditions took place, that the mo- 
dern trade-union came into existence. 

In accordance with this theory, obnoxious 
facts are ignored or condemned. The rise of 
workmen to the position of employers has 
been one of the striking features of the indus- 
trial development of England, as Mr. Smiles’s 
biographies testify, and the number of codpe- 
rative establishments has been, and is, very 
great. Our authors maintain, however, that, 
‘fortunately for the trade-union movement” 
(it might rather be said, for their theory of it), 
these experiments have resulted uniformly in 
commercial failure. We believe this state- 
ment to be contrary to the evidence, although 
it is undeniable that the codperative move- 
ment has not justified the hopes of its advo- 
cates. But, as we are discussing theories 
rather than facts, the point is not material. 
The theory of trade-unionism is that indus- 
trial society was once divided vertically, 
trade by trade, while it is now divided hori- 
zontally into employers and wage-earners, 
and this history is written to illustrate that 
theory. 

Within the limits imposed by this assump- 
tion, the authors seem to us to have done their 
work well. Their account of the origin, appli- 
cation, and repeal of the laws against combi- 
nations of laborers is clear and interesting. 
It is an effective way of putting the case to say 
that in the new system of industry a single 
employer is himself equivalent to a numerous 
combination. As Lord Jeffrey had it, “‘a single 
master was at liberty at any time to turn off 
the whole of his workmen at once—100 or 1,000 
in number—if they would not accept of the 
wages he chose tooffer. But it was made an 
offence for the whole of the workmen to leave 
that master at once if he refused to give the 
wages they chose to require.” The prohibition 
of combination bore, therefore, with very un- 
equal force upon employers and workmen. 
For many reasons the law was not very often 
carried out, and it was repealed, in connection 
with the adoption of a measure legalizing 
trade-societies, in 1824. 

Half a century passed, however, before the 
demands of the trade-unions for free action in 
their disputes were conceded. So long as the 
conspiracy laws endured, under which an act 
not penal if performed by an individual of his 
own motion became so when performed by the 
agreement of several persons, the unions felt 
themselves hampered in fighting employers. 
But in 1875 they procured legislation abolish- 
ing imprisonment as a punishment for breach 
of contract, permitting “picketing,” and 
abolishing the common-law rule of conspiracy. 
Meanwhile the unions had succeeded in ob- 
taining protection for their funds without 


subjecting themselves to liability to civil ac- | 


tions. Since 1875, it may be said, the unions 
have had no complaints to make of laws dis- 
criminating against them; they have rather 


“y 





assumed the offensiye and demanded discrimi- 
nation in their favor. 

These new demands, of course, deny the 
right of any workman to follow a trade except 
asa member of the trade union, The enforce- 
ment of membership stands upon the same 
footing as the enforcement of citizenship. 
There was a time when some influential trade- 
unionists talked of ‘‘ the Englisbman’s right to 
freedom of contract” ; but this talk, accord- 
ing to the authors of this history, was perilous- 
ly near cant, and it is heard no more. All at- 
tempts to regulate wages by any “sliding 
scale” are also condemned. The ‘ standard 
of life ” is to be maintained by compulsign, in 
bad times as well as good. In this struggle no 
faith is to be kept with employers. If they ex- 
act promises from those whom they employ, it 
is by ‘‘ duress,” and promises so extorted carry 
with them ‘‘ little legal and still less moral ob- 
ligation.” Upon the whole, this book must be 
commended for its frank statement of the pur- 
poses of the new trade-unionism, and the au- 
thors can regard it with a complacency marred 
by only one regret—that they did not delay 
publication until the work could be crowned 
with the record of the complete capture of the 
last trade-union congress by the collectivists. 





The Protected Princes of India. By William 
Lee-Warner, C.S.I. Macmillan. 1894. 8vo, 
pp. xii, 384. 

THE author of this book was distinguished at 

Cambridge University a generation ago, and 

his ‘‘ Star of India” shows that he is a valued 

civil servant of the Empress of India. He has 
employed his furlough in drawing up a com- 
prehensive account—which he truly says does 
not exist elsewhere—of the relation which her 

Government holds to many hundred native 

States, large and small, oddly interspersed 

among those directly subject to the Governor- 

General. 

He begins with a brief historical summary, 
divided into three periods: (1) what he calls 
the period of the ‘‘ring fence,” when the East 
India Company treated all Powers outside its 
own borders as independent nations ; (2) that 
of ‘‘subordinate isolation,” when the native 
Powers were kept apart from each other, and 
constantly warned by precept and practice 
that annexation to the Company’s dominions 
would be the penalty for misgovernment at 
home ; (3) that of an imperial protectorate, 
where such home rule as the native princes re- 
tain is held in an undefined subjection to the 
“suzerain”—this functionary being called 
Kaiser-i-Hind, ‘‘the Cesar of India,” a wo- 
man of German blood, exercising imperial au- 
thority to the east of Alexander's farthest 
march, from an island of which we first hear 
through the Roman proconsul whose name 
she uses, writing nineteen centuries ago ! The 
summary is followed by an attempt to classify 
and explain the different energies and respon- 
sibilities of the supreme and subordinate gov- 
ernments—Great Britain and the Rajahs. 

The author is so high-minded in himself and 
so painstaking in his work that it would be an 
agreeable task to praise it; but thisis not easy. 
The style is arid even beyond the wont of books 
on India; the author constantly repeats him- 
self without gaining an inch. Again and 
again, for instance, an illustration is drawn 
from the creation of the State of Sattara; yet 
there is never a hint that it was no creation at 
all, but a resuscitation of the parent State of 
the Marathas, which had once given laws to 
the Gaekwar and the Peishwa, to Gwalior and 
Indore. Mr. Lee-Warner’s position as a civil 








servant prevents his investigating the rights 
as well as the facts of subordination, annexa- 
tion, and protection. He has to tall back on 
‘‘imperial interests,” and speaks of every act 
of Parliament as a finality, a sacred mystery 
which may not be questioned; and in fact, in 
so many words, disclaims the dangerous work 
of inquiry into the ‘‘mysteries of statesman- 
ship.” Hence there has hardly been a work 
since Auber’s ‘ British Power in India ’ ap- 
peared, which seems so instinct with the 
theory, ‘‘The British Raj can do no wrong.” 

This view becomes positively ludicrous when 
the author actually raises the question how 
far the constitutions of the United States of 
America and the confederated cantons of 
Switzerland correspond to the tie that unites 
the Nizam of Haiderabad and the Maharajah 
of Jaipur to the Government of the Queen- 
Empress. They cannot coin money; the mint 
at Calcutta does it all. Just so, he tells us, 
the individual States of the American Union 
have surrendered the power of coining to the 
central Government. He quotes again and 
again the preamble of our Constitution as 
far as its objects are concerned; yet he seems 
never to have apprehended that the words, 
‘* We, the people of the United States, do or- 
dain this Constitution,” simply place it in a 
different order of existence from the imperial 
sway of Great Britain, and make any ap- 
parent coincidence in some practical details 
purely futile. 

When the author finally retires with well- 
earned honors as Sir William Lee-Warner, 
K.8.L, it is to be hdped he will rewrite bis 
book, and tell us not merely what the overlords 
have done but how far they did right. He has 
a heart and a conscience equal to the task; and 
his intellect will work all the better for giv- 
ing them free range undeterred by the ‘ sub- 
ordinate isolation” of a civil servant. 





Wimples and Crisping-Pins. By Theodore 

Child. Illustrated. Harper & Bros. [1895.] 
It is not easy to see with what portion of the 
sex into whose face the Prophet once hurled 
the list of its vanities, this volume is just now 
expected to find favor. Revolted daughters 
and lady-cyclists will hardly be pleased to hear 
that there is still some one who “ would fain 
see women loaded with jewelry like idols, with 
diamonds and ear-plates on their heads, long 
droppers in their ears, their bosoms glittering 
with necklaces, their waists encircled with 
girdles of glory, their arms stiff with bracelets, 
and their ankles bedecked with rings that 
would jingle as they walked.” Maidens whose 
fate hinges on the expenses of matrimony will 
not kindle at the suggestion that, except ‘‘the 
Arab women of the Ouled Nail tribe and the 
Nautch girls of India, no modern woman wears 
enough jewelry and ornaments of gold.” It is 
a trifle too reactionary to announce to a gene- 
ration of mothers and wives ready to step up 
to the polls that for “‘a ‘woman gifted with 
beauty the ideal occupation is to wear beau- 
tiful ciothes and ornaments, and look charm- 
ing”; while most of the ‘‘thousands and thou- 
sands of ladies who dress divinely ” will proba- 
bly be averse to the praise of blonde hair-dye, 
even under the euphuism of the “ arte biondeg- 
giante.” 

The sober-minded plodder seeking the hid- 
den reason of things will also be put to it to 
discover why (apart from the baser motives of 
book-making) essays of such high dilution as 
these should have got into boards and cloth. 
Charm of style or originality of theme would, 
of course, have left no room for question. Of 
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the former there 1s unhappily no more than is 
inherent in magazine English, while almost 
every publisher's list must now show a history 
of dress, including dressing of the hair. As 
letterpress to the numerous reproductions of 
heads of statues and portraits, they might also 
have found ample justification of their being, 
if only the illustrations themselves had been 
more worthy of existence. But in spite of 
the grace of the well-selected examples of Bot- 
ticelli and Watteau, it is impossible, unless 
one is determined to push leniency of judg- 
ment to an extreme, to accept cordially artis 
tic work so coarsely and crudely carried out, 
or a volume altogether so eloquent of cheap 


processes of machinery and undiscriminating | 


bookbuyers. 
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“MR. FORD’S ABLE POLITICAL 
NOVEL”’ 


is what the N. Y. Times calls 


The Hon. Peter Stirling 


nd what People Thought of Him, by PauL LEICESTER 
ForD,. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Times farther enue “the lesson he teaches is one 
given by amas er har For some it may be 
that the political aide “of Mr. Ford’s book will be of 
the greater interest; to others, perhaps, the love story. 

. . It is a delectable book There is not an expe- 
rience Mr. Ford writes about that has not happened, if 
notin New Yerk, then elsewhere. We trust that the 
book will be widely rea*. Forits political insight alone 
it deserves the highest commendation. If not to-day, 
in time to come ‘ Peter Stirling’ will be remembered as 
a truthful representation of political conditions in a 
large city of the Union in the year 1804. 


The Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘ Mr. Paul L. Ford needs 
no apology for crossing the pattern of his charming yet 
tantalizing love story . . with the serious and 
difficult motive of American political fe. . . . Me. 
Ford has some right to speak with the strength of cer 


titude. .. He touches American life at many 
points and in the best way. The book is sure to 
excite attention and win larity. Strong as 


is this defence of New York democracy, it is carried out 
with deference to opp< ising principles, and ts fullof 
deep humanitarian purpose. 


The Brooklyn Eagle calls it alove and labor story. . . . 
terribly picturesque. and lightened up by a 
love episode and abundance of humor. . . . As the 
descriptions and cbaracter work are very much to the 
life, so also as a novelof colloquy, gossip, and discus 
sion of politics and soci ial questions is “The Honorable 
Peter Stirling’ a success. 

The Home Journal says it is “‘a daring undertaking 
on the part of the author, but one which he carries 
through with complete success and with a skill that 
oo very high credit upon his inventive ge 
nius. . . . Thoughtful readers will follow his career 
with absorbed interest. ‘ His love story is a very 
delightful element of the book. . . The story isa 
very strong one, and has the merit of originality. * 


Henry Holt & Co.; Publishers, N.Y. 








Second Edttron. 
Glimpses of Uniamiliar 
Japan. 

By LAFCADIO HEARN. 2 vols., 8vo, &. 


Not ‘* glimpses” of Japan are these, but u ti- 
mate pictures of its seaand tts shore, of tts rice 
fields and mountains, the thoughts and th 
of its princes and peasants, thetr spirit and in- 
stinct, their hopes and their memortes, the fear 


and the jovs ofarace.. . . A very great boo 


In these twenty-six papers on Japan there 
a wealth of wondrousiy arti.tic prose Ther 
are passages with a sonorous rell that float ene 
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Qiong il 








sharp and broken dialogu been- - 
scription fiaina statement fact Me 
rate, painstaking s , There ares? 
, g 
places and rough pla , ma , 
but predominan r 
i 
—N 7 4 7? “fF 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent. >» sty aid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 





YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and pre-eminently 


a gentleman's 


smoke 


Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co , Successor, Baltimore, Md. 





A Tonic 


For Bratn-Workers, the Weak 
wma Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without exception the Best 
Mental 


and Nervous Exhaustion: and 


the system has become 


Remedy for relieving 
where 
debilitated by disease it acts as 
a general tonic and _ vitalizer, 
atiording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten : 


Ps... says: * l have met with the great- 


iladelphia 


est and most satisfactory results in 
derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion 


general 


dyspepsia and 


Descriptive Pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Work 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Providence, R. J. 


ot Ne nn ta OM Ne eet 








etememells  s pecceraees 
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Charles Scribner’s 


Sons’ New Books. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW BOOK BY MRS. BURNETT. 
PICCINO, AND OTHER CHILD STORIES. 


By Frances Hopason Burnett. Illustrated by Reginald B. Birch. Square 8vo, uniform with 


‘* Fauntleroy.” $1.50. 


Besides the title story. which presents a charming sketch of a little Italian boy, Mrs. Burnett's new 
volume contains three other stories: “How Fauntleroy Occurred,” which tells how the original of Fauntleroy 
lived and grew into the child-hero she has pictured, and ‘* The Captain's Youngest,”’ and “ Little Betty’s 
Kitten,’ which introduce delightful new child characters that cannot fail to win a place in the reader's 


heart by the side of Fauntleroy and Sara Crewe. 


A SHELF OF OLD BOOKS. 
By Mrs. James T. Fretps. Illustrated with Portraits, Autograph Fac similes, etc. 8vo, 


$2.50. 


A volume of unique literary interest. The late James T. Fields left a library remarkable for its charac- 
ter and associations, and especially distinguished for its personal relics of eminent men of letters. Mrs. 
Fields presents here a sympathetic account of these treasures that will attract all interested in the per- 


sonalities of literary men and women. 


THE MESSIAH OF THE GOSPELS. 


By Prof. C. A. BriaGs. 8vo, $2.00. 


Prof. Briggs’s new volume has a special value and interest for the Advent season. It takes up the 


ideals presented in the author's “‘ Messianic os pow f 
an 


ment in New Testament ome. The meth 
fresh statements of the 


of the Old Testament,’ and traces their develop 
scope of the work is entirely original, and itis full of 
octrine of the person and works of Christ as the result of the new point of view 


that is taken It will be followed by a volume on the *‘ Messiah of the Apostles.” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


The Sherman Letters. 
Correspondence between General and Senator Sher- 
man from 1837 to 1891. Edited by RacHEL SHER- 
MAN THORNDIKE. With Portraits. 8vo, $3.00. 
“Their historical value is incalculable.’’—Chicago 
Tribune, 
Life and Letters of Erasmus. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Svo, $2.50. 


“Mr. Froude has produced a masterly picture of Eras- 
mus and histimes. . . . No competent critic will 
fail to recognize in these lectures a virility of judg- 
ment, a vigor of thought, and a skill of presentation 
beg nd wortby of one of the greatest living writers 
of English.”’—London Times. 


The Odes of Horace. 

Translated by WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE. 8vo, $1.50. 

The difficulty of turning the Latin of Horace into cor- 
responding terse, compact, epigrammatic, and at the 
same time poetical English has been mastered by Mr. 
Gladstone in a manner that will reeoommend his vol- 
ume to all lovers of the classics as an example of re- 
markably sympathetic and vigorous translation. 


The Bird’s Calendar. 
By H. E. ParkHuRsT. With 24 illustrations. 12mo, 
$1.50 net. 

Mr. Parkhurst’s book describes with sympathy and 
enthusiasm the various birds as they appear throughout 
the year in Central Park, the number and variety of 
which will surprise the general reader, for with this 
guide he will be able to identify every bird of impor- 


tance. 
The Burial of the Guns. 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Page’s new volume contains six stories rich in 
the pictures of old Virginia life and characters, for 
which he is justly celebrated. They are distinguished 
by humorous, pathetic, and dramatic touches, and are 
told with that simple, exquisite art that stamps Mr. 
Page as the finest exponent of the old and new South 
in fiction. 

Pomona’s Travels. 

A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder Grange 
from her former Handmaiden. By FRANK R. 
StockToN. Fully illustrated by A. B, Frost. 12mo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


“One of the most delightful books Mr. Stockton has 
ever written. Mr. Frost’s illustrations are all admir- 
able.”—N. Y. Times. 

Polly. 


A Christmas Recollection. By THomMas NELSON PaGE. 
Illustrated by A. CasTaIGNE. Small folio, $1.50. 
“In a companion volume to ‘ Marse Chan’ and ‘Meh 
Lady’ comes ‘Polly,’ another of Mr. Page’s delightful 
tales of Southern life. The illustrations are very ef- 


fective, and the volume is tastefully bound.”—Boston 
Times. ; 





The Life of Charles Loring Brace. 
Chiefly Told in His Own Letters. Edited by his daugh- 
ter. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

The great work accomplished by Mr. Brace, particu- 
larly in the Newsboys’ Lodging Houses which he found- 
ed, gives to his biography a peculiar interest. The 
volume revegls the story of his mental and spiritual as 
well as his external experience—his private life and in- 


timate relationships, and his views on moral and po- 
litical questions. 


Three Score and Ten Years. 
Recollections by W. J. Linton. With Portrait. Svo, 
$2.00. 


These recollections cover an unusually long period of 
an unusually varied life (1820-1890), and reveal a rich 
fund of interesting reminiscences of Horne, Hey wood, 
O’Connor, hig ye the Howitts, Mazzini, George 
Sand, Cari le, and other eminent men, as well as of the 
events with which their names are associated, and in 
which the author was a participant. 


The Life and Times of A. B. Durand. 

By JoHN DvuRAnpD. I’lustrated with photogravures. 
Two editions. On hand-made paper, 4to, limited to 
100 copies, $17.50 net. Square 8vo, limited to 500 
copies, $6.00 net. 


Mr Durand’s life is an epitome of modern American 
art history, and this volume, by his son, narrates not 
~» 4 the artist's life, but, incidentally, the development 
of American painting during the pa t half century. It 
is full of anecdotes and reminiscences, and handsome- 
ly illustrated—mainly with reproductions of Mr. Du- 
rand’s paintings. 


Wild Beasts. : 

A Study of the Character and Habits of the Elephant, 
Lion, Panther, Leopard, Jaguar, Tiger, Puma, 
Wolf, and Grizzly Bear. By JoHN HAMPDEN Por- 
TER. With 8 full page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 

“An account and description of the animals as they 


actually are. On every page the reader finds something 


new and interesting.”—Boston Times. 


Henry Kingsley’s Novels. 
Ravenshoe. 2 vols. 12mo, $2 00. 
Austin Elfiott. 12mo, $1.00. 
The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn. 
a of a fiction will rejoice in the revival of 
orks of Henry Kingsley.”—Boston Beacon. 


William Shakspere. 


A Study of Elizabethan Literature. By BARRETT WEN- 
DELL. 12mo, $1.75. 


Musicians and Music-Lovers, 
AND OTHER ES AYS. By W. F. AptHorr. 12mo, 
$1.50. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Some New Books. 


The Winning of the West. 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT, author of ‘* Hunt- 
ing Trips of a Ranchman,” ‘‘The Wilder- 
ness-Hunter,” etc, 

Volume III.—The Founding of the Trans- 
Alleghany Commonwealths, 1784-1790. Oc- 
tavo, with Map, $2.50. 

Volumes I. and II. (recently published).— 
From the Alleghanies to the Mississippi— 
1769-1783. With Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 


Comments on Volumes I, and I, 


- “. |, A lucid, interesting narrative, written with 
the impartial soberness of history, warmed and col- 
ored by a lively imagination .. . The work is ad- 
mirably done, and forms a valuable contribution to 
the history of the country .’’—London Spectator. 





American Song. 

A Collection of Representative American Po- 
ems, with Analytical and Critical Studies 
of their Writers. Edited by A. B. Stwonps. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Play-Actress. 


By 8. R. CrockEtTT, author of ‘‘ The Raiders,” 
“The Stickit Minister,” etc., etc. 16mo, in 
same general style as ‘‘ A Literary Court- 
ship,’ with Frontispiece by McCullough. $1. 


How Thankful Was Be- 


witched. 


By Jas. K. Hosmer. Being No.3 in the Hud- 
son Library. 12mo, paper, 50c.; cloth, $1. 


Helen. 


By OSWALD VALENTINE, author of ‘‘ The Pass- 
ing of a Mood.” No. 5 of the Incognito Li- 
brary. 24mo, oblong, cloth, 50 cents. 





More Celtic Fairy Tales. 


Compiled by JosEPH JAcoBs, President of the 
English Folklore Society, and illustrated 
by John D. Batten. (No. 5in the ‘ Fairy 
Tales of the Nations” Series.) 8vo, $1.75. 
Similar in style to ‘‘ English Fairy Tales.” 





5000 Words Often 
Misspelled. 


A Carefully Selected List of Words Difficult 
to Spell. By W. H. P. PHyYFE, author of 
“7,000 Words Often Mispronounced.” 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





The Wind in the Clearing. 


Poems by ROBERT CAMERON ROGERS. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25, 
Descriptive prospectuses of the “Stories of the Na- 
tions’ and the ‘* Heroes of the Nations,” and quar- 
terly *‘Notes,” giving full descriptions of the sea- 


son’s publications, sent on application. 


G.P.Putnam’sSons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


‘ 
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HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN 


FOR THE 


Conquest of Canada 
IN 1776, 


From the Death of Montgomery to the 
of the British Army unde 
Sir Guy Carlton. 
By CHARLES HENRY JONES. 

1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 234 pages. 8 full-page Por- 
traits of Revolutionary Generals. Gilt top, 
untrimmed edges. Published by Porter & 
Coates at $3.00. Our price, 75 cents; postage, 
17 cents. 

Of the military movements on the Northern frontier 
during the Revolution, much has been written about 
the campaign of Montgomery in (775, which terminat 
edin his untimely death on the last day of that year. 
Much has also been written about the disastrous cam 
Been of Burgoyne in 1777. The same attention has not 

pen paid to the events of the intervening year of 

776. which, though less striking in their effects, were 

a the greate t importance to the cause. There is not 
any where, so far as we are aware, any detailed account 
of that long and severe c ampeign. Its salient features 
have been noticed by all his‘ orians in passing, and some 
of them have dwelt upon it with more or less minute 
ness, but we have nowhere been able to find a connect 
ed, reliable, and circumstantial narration of all its in 
teresting and often distressing events. Such a history 
the author has given us in this book. 


Leary s Old Book Store, 


No. g South Ninth St., Philadelphia, 











BOL KS Ww hen calling plan ask for Mr. 


Gra nt 
AT GIVEN AWAY S2retty metal 
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. > re ¥ iy cs Ww > 0 
L] BE RAL nu mn senna : 
was eee a a ft saetoaune 
é spectis 8s d3 ¢ WOKS f =, 
DISC Ol N | Ss daced prices po for iUc. stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 
7 West 42d Street. New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


A catalogue of VALUABLE EN- 
SE! i] GLISH BOOKS—new and fresh— 


at half price, and a catalogue of 


CHOICE OLD EBOOKS at greatly 
FREE reduced prices. Send your address 
on a postal card. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, opp. Sonisngie" urea: 
BOSTON. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


A copy of the scarce and beautiful edition of 
VITRUVIUS 
Is offered for sale. Folio, vellum, many quaint old full 
page and half-page plates. initial-letters, head and tail 
pieces; Como, 1521. GEORGE P, HUMPHRE » 
25 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 


RA RE | & se [a trop I ees mri vc _ 


Catalogues free on application. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 


Next to his Art Rooms, 
45-47 W. 31st Street, corner Broadway. 


THE BOOK-LOVER’S ALMANAC 
FOR THE YEAR 1895, $3.00 
DUPRAT & CO., 349 5TH AVE., N. Y. 


jg Eng aoc ‘Ss S°ORACLES,” “GEO: 
P metrical Psychology,’ Vaughan’s ical Writ 
ings,’ Wait’s ‘Occult Sc fences,’ Molt’s * Hypnotism,’ 
‘Idea of Re-Pirih,’ ‘ Collectanea Chemica * 

PRATT, 6th Ave., 12th St.. N. Y. 






+ . Subscriptions to foreizn pe 
Pare Re > 2 ptior 2n } 
f Or 6 2On Books. riodicals, Tauchnitz British 
autbors. Catalogues on ay 
plication. CARL ScuORNHOP, 23 School St., Boston. 


U7 N-AMER! ICAN IMMIGRATION. — 

The latest statistics tabulated. By Rena Michaels 
Atchison. $1.25. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co Pubs, Chi 
cago, 





(* Hy ALOGL E OF 7,900 BRAND NE iH 
_ items. selected from the Literary Junk Shop of 
A.S. CLARK, Bookseller, 34 Park Row, N. ¥., now ready 


vA WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH Si 
e N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other pertodic als 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


B. \C k numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
P gta State wan § To MAGAZINE EXCHANGE 
Schoharie, N. Y. 








B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER} 
BOOKSELLERS AMD IMPORTERS, 
§72 Broadway, New York. 


JUST READY. 

. ry. . ’ . ) . , , — 
CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
Of German Belles-Lettres containing the Classics, 
their contemporaries, and the best modern fiction, 
with critical notes as to the comparative merits of 


different editions, as well as the literary standing of 
the authors and a list of 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN BOOKS. 


being hints for selecting the German Library of a 
man of culture 

Subscriptions for Foreign and American Perfodi 
cals, 


LONDON, PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


S10 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well aa rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1895 now received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue, 
BRANCHES 
London: 30 Wellington Street. Strand, W. C 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Jf vou want FRENCH BOOKS, or fooés 


of any description—School Books, Standard 


Books, Novels, ete. —send to WILLIAM R. 

JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
¢ 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 

NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


4 


Importations promptly made. 


. y . ) aa a ak Bn 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 2vth Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s Bettoh Authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. A large qnsoctenant always on 


hand, and new books received from Parts and Leipzig 
as 800D as issued. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, delles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakespeariana, rare 
French books, works of art, ete., ete., will be sent, post 
paid ul on request. 
g@™ Atte ntion is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 
31 Union Square. New York. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEW YORK 
FRENCH BOOKS, FRENCH CALENDARS, AND 
CHRISTTAAS CARDS 
Send for our new Catalocue of FINE BOOKS, Bind 
ings, Original Drawings, Autographs 
13 West 24th St. “adison Square). 


(meric an Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per r year. Best magazine 
{ssued in America. Tne Division Visiter, @ SO) cents 
per vear. Best non partisan and non-ec tarian tem pe 
— e paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 
Varion,. 

AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 
1111 ARCH ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


OL 1) Bi M( ‘KS < We make a specialty of hunting 


id books and magazines. We 
buy large and small libraries for cash. If vou want 
ar vith ing in the book line write tous. Monthly list of 

Md, rare, and urtious books free 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N. 7th St. Philadelphie, Pa 


Poreign Rookesel 

A. K( E HL E R « { ‘0. lers and Import 

ers. 149A Tremont St treet. Boston, Mass. Subecriptions 

t) Periodicals. Regular impertations from Letpszig, 
Paris, London, ete = ichnitz British Authors, etc. 


RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues Issued Continually 
BOOKS WE. Benzamiy. 22 F. 16th St.. New York 
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ousekeepig Goods. 


4-4 Family Linens, 

Table and Bed Linens, 
Damask Napkins and Doylies, 
Huck & Damask Towels & Towellings, 
Silk Emb'd, Lace & Linen Tablecloths, 
Centre Pieces and Scarfs. 


H. S. HUCK TOWELS, 

LINEN SHEETS and PILLOW CASES, 
Eider Down Quilts and Pillows 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC FLANVELS 
Marsetiles Quilts 


WHITE GOODS 


Sroadovay A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


GARDEN AND FOREST 


1894—Seventh Year. 


Filled every week with original, enter 
taining, and exact information from the 
best American and European authorities 
about trees, shrubs, flowers, and fruits: 
the beautifying of home-grounds, road 
sides, and parks; the preservation of forests 
and of natural scenery, together with 
vigorous editorial treatment of —_— with 
in its field, and illustrations of the highest 
artistic finish. 

‘The best paper of its class in the language.” 
—N.¥.Sun. * The arbiter in matters of rural 
taste."— Boston Transcript ‘A capital speci- 
men of pure literature."—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, ‘‘Crisp and fresh text."—N. Y. 
Tribune. ‘Illustrations of rare excellence.” 

fuffalo Courier. ** Edited with signal ability. 
Buff Edited with signal abilit, 
‘A model of first- 
class journalism.”’—Philadelphia Press. 


—Cinecinnati Times-Star. 


Beautifully illustrated. Published weekly. 


$4.00 a year. 


SPECIMEN COPY SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Garden and Forest, “New vork"* 


PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan 
tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, al! crades, 
— marked, on receipt of l0e. WM. R. — 
Ane stationery, 851-53 Sixth ave. (48th St.), N. 
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“'N Word to the Wise is-——" 





Lime Heuer Price, BUT—! 


We invite Housekeepers to insist 
upon being supplied with the 


“FERRIS” BRAND 


Sold by the Better Grocers. <a! 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE LAND OF THE 
CHANGING SUN. 


A most interesting story of adventure. By 
WiLL N. HARBEN. 16mo, oblong, cloth, 
gilt top, 75 cents. 





THIRD EDITION. 


NAPOLEON, 
Lover and Husband. 


FREDERICK MASSON. 


Translated from the 14th French Edition by 
J.M. Howe... Five photogravure Plates, 
322 pages, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2 00. 
“Frederick Mavson is by no means an unfriendly cri- 
tic. He seems quite willing to condone many — 
in bis hero for the sake of his noble qualities. .. . 
book is interesting, well written, and well transiated.” 
—New York Herald. 


“It is a very curious and interesting book, written 
with entire candcr and without the least prurient sug- 
Be stion.”—Philadelphia Times, 


* This book is deeply interesting. . .. Most of the in- 
cldents would be prosaic if related of another man, or 
if written by a less brilliant master of style than M. 
Masson, or less admirably translated than by Mr. How- 
ell.”"—New York Tribune, 


The Old Post Road. 


A delightful story of early days in Maryland. 
By M. G. McCLELLAND. 


With photogravure Frontispiece. 16mo, ob- 
long, cloth, 75 cents. 

“ This ts a romance containing pienty of incident, and 
vigorous in its telling. Itisa story ba calculated to 
hold the interest of the reader.”—V. Y. Sun. 

“Is another of M.G. McClelland’s Meeraey gems.” — 
Baltimore American. 
“ To begin it is to read it.”— Philadelphia Call. 








For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price by 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
The People of the Mist 


A Tale of African Adventure. By H. RIDER 
HAGGARD, author of ‘Nada, The Lily,” 
‘*Montezuma’s Daughter,” ‘‘ She,” etc. With 
16 full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


From Edinburgh to the Ant- 


arctic 
An Artist’s Notes and Sketches During the 
Dundee Antarctic Expedition of 1892-93. By 
W. G. Burn-MurpocH. With a chapter by 
W.S. Bruce, Naturalist of the Barque ‘ Ba- 
lena.” With many Illustrations. 8vo, $5.00. 


A History of Painting 
By Prof. Joun C. Van Dyxg of Rutgers Col- 
lege. With Frontispiece and 109 Illustra- 
tions in the text. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The History of Marriage 


Jewish and Christian 
In Relation to Divorce and Certain Forbidden 
Degrees. By the Rev. HERBERT MORTIMER 
Luckock, D.D., Dean of Litchfield. Crown 
8vo, $1.75. 


Clerical Life and Work 
A Collection of Sermons, with an Essay. By 
HENRY Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., ete, 
late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 
Crown 8vo, $2 00. 


English History in Shake- 
speare’s Plays 
By BEVERLEY E. WARNER, M.A. With Bib- 
liography, Chronological Tables, and Index. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


The @ld Church in the New 
Land 


Lectures on Church History. By the Rev. 
C. ERNEST Sm1TH, M.A., Rector of the Church 
of St. Michael and All Angels, Baltimore, 
Md., Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Maryland. Witha Preface by the BisHop 
OF MARYLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Saint Paul and His Missions 
By the ABBE CONSTANT FOUARD. Translated, 
with the author's sanction and codperation, 
by the Rev. George F. X. Griffith. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The Making of the Body 
A CHILDREN’S BOOK ON ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY, FOR SCHOOL AND 
HOME USE. By Mrs. 8S. A. BARNETT, au- 
thor of. ‘‘ The Making of the Home.” With 
113 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 60 cents. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 





FOR SALE. 
zne Cambrian Journal, complete, 11 vols......... $15 00 
oe gm emg oe ny Magazine, 1833-92, unbound. 9 00 
CEE GRE TOW, VOU SWB be sc ctsncccscvecccsescescceses 10 00 
Young Men’s Megastne, 2 vols., half morocco. 8 00 


WILLIAMS, 15 West 10th St., N. Y. 
O STUDENTS OF THE FRENCH 


Laneuage.—Genders and irregular — taught by 
. Pick in 2 lessons. Apply 127 E. 10th 











29% 
«PURE 


FOK THE BABY. 


_THE PROOTER & GAMBLE ©O., CIN’TI. 





BRYN TMAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOTSIEN. 

Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Feliowshi ve alue $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in = Latin, English, Teu- 
tonics, Romance Languages, athematics, history or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Siblon 7. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi- 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan- 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
address Bryn Mawr College, | Pa. 


HH. UPHAM &-CO- 
‘ MEMORIAL * TABLETS: 


N- BRASS: AND- BRONZE - 
54 South’ Fifth: Ave : near’ Bleecker’ St: 
*NEW YORK~ 
2 We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and male Cable Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 
also make collections and issue Commer- 


‘ : cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
Credit. all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
___NO. 59 WALL STREET. NEW YORK. 


THE LENOX LIBRARY 


(AND READING ROOTS), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free: no tickets required. 


History of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N.H, by Fane. 
RICK CHASE. Vol I. To the outbreak of ‘the college 
yore iggy Large 8vo, cloth, 4 net; postage 
24 cents, nt on m receipt of price 

K. LORD, Hanover, N. HL 


TDOW OFFERS A SET OF THE 
Nation in numbers (57 vols.). No reasonable 
offer refused. Address LOUISE DE BOURBON, 
Care of the Nation, 
R. PICK ON MEMORY. 
Classes forming. Apply 127 E. 10th St. 


























“GOLDEN SCEPT RE: 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 



















